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THE WEEK, 


THE news from the war is so scanty and confusing 
that there is very little to be made of it. With regard 
to the movement in the Eastern Transvaal one may say 
that it has come to an end. It is rumoured, and ina 
certain fashion officially confirmed, that some kind of 
negotiations have been opened with Botha; how far 
those negotiations may have proceeded, whether the 
Government of the Transvaal has authorised Botha to 
treat for terms, how many men he would cause to 
submit if he were to accept terms, we do not know. 
Meanwhile the casualty lists remain at their usual level, 
and the very high proportion of killed to wounded in 
the small skirmishes that are reported continues much 
what it has been for three weeks past. It is interesting 
to note in connection with the situation in the Eastern 
Transvaal that the correspondents at the front were 
permitted to send upon Sunday last the following 
remarkable telegram: *“ The line from Pretoria to 
Lorenzo Marques is now clear of Boers.” Next day 
(Monday) the Boers captured and destroyed a train near 
Balmoral. It is as though one heard the London and 
North Western line was clear, and heard next day of 
the capture of a train at Rugby. But no one seems to 
note the strange contrast between any two censored 
telegrams. 


THE pursuit of De Wet is evidently no pursuit at 
all. He is variously reported in to-day’s telegrams as 
just west of the railway at Brandfort, just east of the rail- 
way, and at Senekal! As who should say just south of 
Reading, just north of Reading or (possibly) at Wolver- 
hampton. It is evident that no one has much idea of 
where he is, except that he is moving up the railway. 
He isin no hurry. He has (supposing him near Brandfort) 
moved at the rate of about ten miles a day, or, supposing 
him at Senekal (which is most unlikely), at the rate of 
about fifteen. Our forces have not during this business 
been in touch with his, and nothing more can be written 
of his progress until we next hear of him as attacking 
some post of ours or (according to an American rumour) 
as joining Botha in the negotiations at Pretoria. 


A very fine little action was fought at Lichtenburg 
a fortnight ago. Delarey attacked this isolated post in 
the Transvaal on the 3rd of March: Sunday week. He 
was certainly in superior numbers to the small garrison 
of 500 men and probably had more than the two guns 
that were the only artillery of the town. The attack 
seems to have been continued for some thirty-six hours 
or more and the Boers appear to have occupied a part 
of the town. They were at last driven off and the 
attack has not been renewed. So far as can be gathered 
from the official edition of the despatches the reinforce- 
ments from Ventersdorp did not contribute to this 
success, but came up after the action. The principal 
part of the garrison consisted of the 1st Battalion of the 
Northumberland Fusiliers—the old Fifth—which has 
always borne a very high reputation. It had the mis- 
fortune to lose two officers in this engagement. 





THE real debate on Mr. Brodrick’s scheme has 
opened most conspicuously for Liberalism. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman made an admirable speech on 
Thursday, criticising with great effect the details of Mr. 
Brodrick’s scheme and the illusion that conscription 
could ever be a solution for the military needs of a 
country that has to employ a large part of its army 
permanently on foreign service. Sir William Harcourt 
insisted on the importance of recognising that the fleet 
is our main defence, and Sir Charles Dilke followed with 
a telling exposure of Mr. Brodrick’s makeshifts. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Sir William Harcourt 
have given an excellent lead to Liberals whose aim it is 
to have a small, highly-trained, well-paid and mobile 
army, a sufficient fleet, a courteous diplomacy and a 
policy that consistently avoids Continental entangle- 
ments, wild adventures and aggression as stupid as it is 
immoral. 


WEDNEsDAY’s sitting of the House was given up to 
the discussion of a matter purely Irish in one respect, 
essentially of importance to England in another, for it con- 
cerned land purchase The Congested Districts Board 
has been in existence for ten years and has effected ‘¢on- 
siderable improvement in the poorest district of Ireland, 
but its powers and scope are extremely limited. Two 
main principles sought for recognition in a Bill intro- 
duced by the Irish party—popular representation, which 
has already been conceded by the Locai Government 
Act, and the power of compulsory purchase to be vested 
in a Government Department. Both were rejected in 
spite of the support of two Ulster Unionist members— 
Mr. T. W. Russell and Dr. Rentoul—and the non 
possumus attitude of the Chief Secretary was endorsed 
by a majority, although the debate was more sparsely 
attended than at any other period of the present Session. 
Here was a Bill seeking to extend the powers of a 
Government Board negatived because, forsooth, the 
Government is to introduce in the uncertain future a Bill 
for the regulation—not, be it remarked, for the facilita- 
tion—of Land Purchase. What wonder that the feeling 
of hopelessness to initiate reforms should reduce the 
Irish party, in a House of which they state they are 
unwilling members, to a condition of sullen and desperate 
dissatisfaction. 


On Wednesday night there were two important 
dinners held in London. One was a Liberal celebration 
of the Australian Commonwealth Act, at which Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman was the principal speaker. 
The other dinner was given to Lord Salisbury by the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce. The Premier 
made a characteristic speech, deprecating alarm about 
competition. It is, of course, not only silly bat mis- 
chievous to talk as certain Imperialist and Protectionist 
panic-mongers love to do about the menacing prosperity 
of our neighbours. The richer Germany becomes, the 
more she buys from us. The real danger to British 
commerce is not competition, but aggressive armaments 
and unproductive expenditure. 


Tue letters of “Ivanhoe” to the Daily Telegraph 
show that the most Ministerial of Ministerial organs is at 
last alive to the necessity of defending the retention of 
Sir Alfred Milner as administrator of the country to 
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which, in conjunction with Mr. Chamberlain, he has 
brought war, pestilence and famine. In his second 
letter “ Ivanhoe ” tried to explain why Sir Alfred Milner 
mutilated President Steyn’s despatch, and entirely 
failed. All he can say is that it was unnecessary to tele- 
graph the expurgated parts because they only contained 
the comments and “opinions” of President Steyn, 
which opinions and comments coincided with those of 
the Dutch residents in the Cape. “ Ivanhoe’s” defence 
of his client is more damaging than any attack. The 
charges against Sir Alfred Milner are perfectly definite. 
They are founded upon his published speech and his 
official correspondence, as well as upon his actions and 
the fruits of his policy. That he isan honourable and 
an honest man we have never hesitated to believe ; but 
all his virtues are subordinated to loyalism—a temper of 
mind which is always most fanatical where it is most 
academic. But if Sir Alfred Milner were a philosopher 
king it would be a mistake to leave him in South Africa. 
Solomon himself could not have administered well a 
people who hated and despised him, and whom he had 
plunged into the greatest of all calamities. Sir Alfred 
Milner's latest exploit is the employment, at 450 a 
month plus travelling expenses, of an unfrocked priest, 
Adrian Hofmeyr. Sir Alfred Milner’s penchant for 
unsavoury characters is one of his most unfortunate 
weaknesses. But then Hofmeyr was his tutor. 


Ir is impossible to discuss fully Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
speech in the Canadian Parliament for the reason that 
we have not the full text before us, and that the speech 
itself cannot be exactly interpreted without a reference to 
the speech in reply to which it was made, and no report 
at all has reached us of the speech of Mr. Bourassa him- 
self. A few comments may be made on so much of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s speech as is come to us. He agreed 
with Mr. Bourassa that no troops could be sent 
from Canada, giving as his reason that the war 
was over. He also pledged his reputation that 
the Boers would have complete freedom, and 
sketched a scheme for the future confederation of South 
Africa. We do not know whether Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
has been consulted by the Government, but it is 
reassuring to learn what advice he would give if he 
were. On the other hand, we have nothing but con- 
demnation for his particularly unchivalrous reference to 
the action of the Orange Free State ; and, of course, no 
Liberal can accept his argument that the logic of war 
can destroy a nation’s title to its freedom. It is especi- 
ally disappointing to find so little sympathy with 
Liberal ideas in a speech from a statesman who boasted 
not long ago of Canada’s independence. We wonder 
what would be the effect of six months’ experience of 
Sir Alfred Milner as Governor in Canada upon Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s mini. If Lord Minto had been sent 
to Capetown in 1897, Cape Colony would be just as 
loyal to-day as Canada, 


Two fragments of intelligence upon China, which 
may or may not be true, have reached us, through the 
well-known agencies of Baron Reuter and Mr. Laffan, 
during the past week. The first is that the Russians 
are now openly opposing the further punishment of 
Chinese officials responsible for the crimes of last 
summer, and that, while the attitude of Japan and the 
United States is still uncertain, all the other Powers 
concerned are united in disagreement with Russia on 
the question. If this is true, the responsibility for the 
first serious breach in the solidarity of Europe rests 
with the Government of the Tsar. The second rumour 
(which has seriously disturbed the London Press) is 
that some friction has taken place over the construction 
of a siding by the British railway company at Tientsin, 
the Russian military authorities having interfered with 
the work on the ground that the land is part of the new 
Russian concession. General Barrow, it is said, was 
appealed to, and telegraphed to Colonel Macdonald the 


order to carry on the siding, “by armed force if 
necessary.” The Russian General, Wogack, says 
Baron Reuter, protested that such matters should be 
left to diplomacy, and has appealed to M. de Giers, 
Assuming this report to be substantially accurate, it is 
obvious that fuller information regarding the rights of 
the British company must be awaited. Meanwhile we 
venture to express a hope that our diplomacy will 
manage to avoid the spasmodic alternations of bluster 
and collapse which have produced such deplorable 
results for our prestige in China. 


Ir is many weeks since an exposure of the Agri- 
cultural Rates Acts was commenced in the columns of 
THE SPEAKER, and the attention of the public mind 
drawn to the heavy losses which these grants to rural 
landlords entail upon urban ratepayers. We are glad to 
learn that Hull has joined Manchester in, the protest 
against the renewal of the Acts of which Mr. Balfour 
has already given notice. Last Tuesday the Bradford 
City Council, on the motion of Alderman Jowett, resolved 
that the members of Parliament for Bradford (who are 
all Unionists) should be requested to oppose the Acts 
when the Bill for their renewal comes before Parlia- 
ment. Copies of this resolution are being forwarded to 
other city corporations. Alderman Jowett calculates 
that the net annual loss of Bradford through the opera- 
tion of the Acts is over £14,000. A similar motion was 
carried the same day by the Southport Council at the 
instance of Alderman Unwin, who included a recom- 
mendation that the Municipal Corporations’ Association 
be requested to take all necessary steps to oppose the 
re-enactment of the Act of 1896. The Association has 
done good work in the past, and if it exert itself in this 
matter, which involves a loss of at least a million a year 
to the towns of England and Wales, it will earn the 
gratitude of its constituents. 


Tue Art Gallery which Canon Barnett is respon- 
sible for setting up in Whitechapel is one of the best 
examples of a thoroughly practical consideration of the 
poor. Those who sneer at the possibility of pictures 
elevating the rude and ignorant suffer, like all cynics, 
from insufficient knowledge of the world. The poor in 
all ages have been chirfly elevated by pictures and have 
seldom been elevated by anything else. Long before paint- 
ing or even writing were accessible to the mass of men the 
Church succeeded in infusing some simple ideals of 
beauty and human dignity by the immemorial picture- 
writing of images and miracle-plays. What was once 
done by the rude machinery of wood and paint may 
surely be done in the full light of the century of educa- 
tion by the masterpieces of great men. It is not a 
qustion of the ignorant visitor detecting the precise 
wsthetie merits of the pictures. It is possible to feel a 
new man in an open meadow without observing the exact 
harmony between a purple meadow and a grey cloud. So 
any person must be affected by the mere presence of 
larger prospects and more heroic forms. It will be a 
bad day when we can admire nothing but what we can 
say. 


Tue Chesterfield Liberal Association wishes the 
Liberal party to ask Lord Rosebery to resume the 
leadership which he resigned in 1897. This desire, 
which has previously been expressed by the Times, is 
echoed very loudly by the Daily Mail. There is an 
ancient saying that one should be willing to learn from 
one’s enemies, and another that Trojan gifts are 
dangerous ; but Mr. Alfred Harmsworth’s disservices to 
Liberalism, though enormous, should not be allowed by 
Liberals to prejudice them against Lord Rosebery’s 
past services to the cause of progress. Before, however, 
the party as a whole adopts the rather humiliating 
posture suggested by the Chesterfield Association it will 
probably ask for some definite statement from Lord 
Rosebery upon such topics as compulsory military 
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service, military expenditure, South African policy and 
the taxation of ground values. A far greater man, Mr. 
Gladstone, only returned to the leadership after fighting 
the battle against Imperialism and financial waste for 
four years in Parliament and throughtwo arduous and 
victorious Midlothian campaigns. 


AN Inquiry by the Board of Trade at Westminster 
reveals a second attempt by monopolistic companies to 
obtain an improvement of their property at the expense 
of the consumer. A company supplying electricity 
sought powers to double the strength of its current. 
Such a demand seems reasonable enough until its con- 
sequences are discovered. These are, briefly, that the 
company can increase its supply and its revenues with- 
out laying down new mains, as would otherwise be 
necessary, and at the same time secure an economy 
because the risk of leakage is diminished. The unfortu- 
nate consumer, however, will find that his fittings are 
not suited to the strengthened current, so that. he must 
either refit his installation or run the risk of fire and 
other accidents. As inthe Water Regulations case, the 
company hoped to throw the cost of alterations on the 
consumer. With so much smaller an area and so far 
fewer persons affected, it is perhaps natural that the 
Press should have taken less notice of the proposals ; 
but the principle involved is identical with that which 
will probably secure a municipal water supply for 
London. In spite of this lessened public interest, it is 
not likely that Sir Courtenay Boyle, who presides over 
the Inquiry, will sanction the company’s proposal. A 
compromise, suggested by the County Council, which 
here, as before, is carefully protecting the interests of 
London, may be arranged whereby the alterations will be 
sanctioned, but only on condition that all expenses due 
to them shall be borne by the company. 


Rep rain sounds rather a perverted taste, like the 
“blue wine” of the decadents. It is, however, a fact 
which has recently occurred in Sicily. Miraclesare indeed 
quite as common as in ancient centuries, the only differ- 
ence being that we have not the sense to be astonished 
at them. When the waters of the Egyptians were 
turned to blood, it acted as a definite discouragement to 
Egyptian statesmen in their project for keeping a rebel- 
lious alien people in captivity. We understand, how- 
ever, that the blood rain is not likely to come to England. 
It would appear that the scientific cause of the pheno- 
menon is the quantity of red sand from the Sahara 
which is carried upon the wind; but in spite of this 
simple explanation we hear that “the people are much 
agitated.” Rain is agitating in any case, but it is 
certainly preferable a penny plain to twopence coloured. 
In London we are used to a considerable display of art 
colours in the matter of fog, but our taste is more 
delicate and subdued. In an exercise-book known to 
our boyhood the mysterious question was asked, “If it 
should rain blood, what do you intend to do?” The 
only answer known to the modern man is, “ Write to 
the papers.” 


Business men have no cause to feel grateful to the 
Colonial Secretary and his prancing pro-Consul in South 
Africa. War never did, and never will, do good to 
general trade, but the effects of the present deplorable 
struggle have been peculiarly severe and disastrous to 
the wool trade. For various reasons, for six months 
prior to the outbreak of the war, prices had been 
going up by leaps and bounds, and especially was this 
the case with the finer classes of the raw material. 
For two or three months ufter the war began the 
upward movement continued, until prices at the end 
of 1899 were about double what they had been at the 
lowest point ever known. But with the advent of 1g00 
a change set in, and the downward movement proved as 
continuous and rapid as the upward, The Leeds Mercury 
gives sound reasons why the finer classes of Australian wool 
should advance in price. The most important of these is, 





of course, the great decrease in supplies caused by the 
enormous losses of sheep during the terrible droughts 
which set in so long ago as 1895, and which still 
continue over nearly the whole of Queensland, the 
northern portions of New South Wales, and in what 
is known as the far north of South Australia. 
Since 1895 it is computed that more than thirty 
millions of sheep have died in the mother colony alone. 
In 1895 there were 22,000,000 of sheep in Queensland, 
and it is now said that it is doubtful whether more than 
6,000,000 will be shorn in that colony next season. Of 
course, there have been corresponding shrinkages in 
the exports of wool, and it is expected that when the 
figures for this year are made up on June 3oth next that, 
even compared with the reduced quantity of last year, 
there will be another deficiency of not less than 100,000 
bales, making a total decrease since 1895 of more than 
half-a-million bales. 


Brsipes this main cause there are many others 
operating to reduce the supply of wools of merino 
and fine cross-bred qualities. In New Zealand and 
South America attention is more and more being 
turned to the production of mutton with the result that 
not more than about 1o per cent. of the sheep in the 
former country and 30 per cent. in the latter are now of 
pure merino or fine cross-bred types. Then in Australia 
during the last few years a very large trade has sprung 
up in frozen lambs for the home market. To these and 
other reasons for a firm market for fine wools must be 
added the demands of an ever-growing population in 
the various Australian colonies. Most Australians eat 
flesh meat at every meal and the consumption per head 
is enormous—so much so that it is doubtful whether 
if the drought ended to-morrow there would be 
any material increase in the numbers of sheep. Such 
are the reasons for a firm and an advancing market for 
the finer descriptions of colonial wool. But, in spite of 
all, the wool market remains within a very little of 
the lowest point ever known. At the second series of 
public auctions for the year, which commenced last 
Tuesday in London, prices for fine wools are only 
about steady at the very low closing values of the 
previous auctions, while cross-breds actually show 
another fall of 5 per cent., and are now lower than ever 
before in the history of the trade. The grounds for 
this depression are not far to seek. War, glorious war ! 
with its attendant and inevitable increase in taxation, 
has filled the minds of business men with anxiety and 
uncertainty ; and many looms in the West Riding and 
elsewhere are either standing or running only three or 
four days a week. Hence the poor demand for yarn, 
and hence the depression in the combing industry at 
Bradford. If the present negotiations with Botha 
should result in peace, there will soon be a change in 
the demand and a corresponding increase in prices. 
At a very moderate estimate this war will have cost 
Australian wool-growers 10 millions sterling. They 
are beginning to think the price a rather heavy one to 
pay for a blundering diplomacy. 


Tue trade of Canada with foreign countries in 1900 
exhibits as compared with the year 1897, when the 
new Laurier (preferential) tariff came into operation, a 
striking expansion. The official figures which have 
just been published show, however, that in this expan- 
sion the United States, against which the preferential 
tariff was directed, have benetited even more than 
Great Britain, for whose advantage it was framed. 
Canada’s aggregate trade with Great Britain rose in 
value from 106,000,000 dollars in 1897 to 152,000,000 
dollars in 1900. Canada’s aggregate trade with the 
United States rose in value in the same period from 
111,000,000 dollars to 178,000,000 dollars. In both 
cases, however, the rise in prices has had a great deal 
to do with the sensational character of the figures, At 
least half of the improvement is purely nominal. 
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THE OUTLOOK IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


F anybody wished to prove that imagination is the 
| most practical quality in politics he could scarcely 
find a better illustration than the cataclysms which a 
Government whose want of imagination in the simplest 
and least heroic sense is become a proverb has let 
loose in South Africa. For there is an imagination that is 
spiritual, of which only certain natures are capable ; the 
imagination that is on fire for the freedom of distant and 
stranger communities, sending a Somerset peasant into 
raptures over a Garibaldi or making the nationalism of 
an Irish cotter a vivid passion for a Durham mechanic. 

It is not imagination of this kind we ask for 
from a Government that is on thorns as long as a single 
tiny community disputes its authority, conducting the 
affairs of a people that lost in Mr. Gladstone the last 
great master who could summon the deeply hidden 
and sometimes reluctant romance of its nature 
into political action. That quality is dormant, however 
strenuously we may refuse to believe it dead. But for 
the time we have lost a lower function of the imagina- 
tion, the capacity to redintegrate the setting of objects, 
to look at a landscape faithfully without the unconscious 
distorting of its arrangements of hill and valley to suit 
certain preconceived fancies, to stare at the facts rather 
than catch at a general misty impression ; to prefer the 
truth to cheerful falsehood. Men who have lost the 
imagination in this sense, the sense in which our Govern- 
ment have lost it, in which Napoleon III. lost it, or the 
Parisian populace in 1870 and the London populace in 
1900, are the easy prey of every grinning and capering 
illusion. And anybody who cares toread almostany great 
London paper for any day during the last year and recall 
what we have since learnt of the facts then discussed in 
its pages will find a signal illustration of the facility with 
which honest and educated men can allow their insight 
to become the sport of the phantoms of their errors. 

If it were possible to present to the British public 
at this moment the picture of the state of things in 
South Africa, the disgust which has already begun to 
grow up as a natural result of the protraction of the 
struggle would deepen into a conviction that the 
Government’s policy is hopeless. Unfortunately, it is 
impossible to communicate exact or even rough impres- 
sions of the nature of a problem raised six thousand 
miles from our shores to a people that has largely made 
up its mind on misleading evidence already. Men’s 
passions have been so warmly roused, controversy has 
been so bitter (and we do not pretend that we have always 
argued in this paper with moderation or have spared 
the feelings of those who differ with us), reputations 
have so generally been committed to particular views 
that the array of incidents, figures, illustrations would 
be convincing only toa minority. We have not regarded 
it as part of our plan of campaign in this paper to 
accumulate the cases of hardship under martial law, the 
provocations to disaffection, the aggravations of such 
material ruin as war in itself involves by the mistakes of 
administration. We have used some of these incidents 
not so much to draw a new moral as to illustrate an 
old moral ; to confirm the fundamental conviction, on 
which we have opposed the war, that the extinction of 
a nationality is the one crime that cannot be forgiven 
and the attempt to govern white men by the superiority 
of brute force the one madness that no military 
strength can permanently preserve from disaster. Occa- 
sionally a particular incident arises which is so import- 


ant that it ceases at once to be an incident. The 
revolting practice of punishing women who are in our 
custody, because their husbands refuse to surrender, was 
not only a complete example of the thin-lipped, sallow 
meanness that characterises our policy ; it was in itself 
behaviour so startling and abrupt in its affront to English 
chivalry that no discussion of it would have been so long 
as to be out of proportion. We shall always regret that the 
Liberal party neglected to take united action in Parlia- 
ment as a direct and instantaneous protest. Other 
incidents we have quoted rather for purposes of illustra- 
tion, and we propose in this article to note one or two 
incidents that have a significance of their own, not so 
much for their intrinsic importance as for the hints they 
provide of the difficulties that are ahead of us. 

It is generally admitted by all but the most violent 
of loyalists that it is a mistake to identify our action in 
South Africa too closely with a policy of suppressing the 
liberties of the Dutch. It was perhaps a counsel of 
perfection and nobody expected a pedantic adherence 
to the free-and-equal-right formula, but few have an 
idea how far we have travelled from it in Cape 
Colony. Certain instances of the class of interference 
with their liberties which free men most quickly resent 
have come under our notice in the last few weeks. In 
one case a man was summoned before a Special Martial 
Law Court at Queen’s Towm and punished with a fine 
of £30 or three months’ imprisonment for saying at 
a drinking bar that when the Boers came he would 
shoot first of all the officers who had commandeered his 
goods, and that he supposed the officers would soon 
commandeer his hotses and put him in gaol. This is 
doubtless one case out of many, for by a proclamation 
issued at Bedford, to use language which might lead to a 
reach of the peace is a punishable offence. Let any one 
picture to himself the social conditions of South Africa at 
this moment and then imagine what such a state of 
things means. We laugh at /ése-Majesté in Germany. 
We thank God, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier in particular 
thanks God, that British liberty is of quite a different 
order from the liberty of anybody else. But at this 
moment men are liable to be punished for random 
and casual conversations in Cape Colony, and it is casy 
to picture the swarm of sycophants, informers, agents 
provocateurs, and spies that are buzzing round every 
drinking-bar and perjuring themselves in every police- 
court. Cape Colony is full of men for whom the trade 
of the soft-slippered and glib-tongued eavesdropper 
has all the fascinations that are presented to a villain by 
an occupation congenial to his tastes, with the further 
advantage of conferring a respectability to which he 
had hitherto been a stranger. Cape Colony is full of 
such creatures ; it is also full of justly indignant Dutch- 
men. 

The prosecution of the editor of the South African 
News—a paper conducted not only with conspicuous 
ability, but with moderation and good sense—for publish- 
ing the letter that originally appeared in the Freeman's 
Fournal, and most of it in the Times, is defended on the 
ground that you can publish libels in Printing House 
Square without risk to the Empire, but cannot in 
Capetown. But before the prosecution of Mr. Cartwright 
that paper had been suppressed in all the disturbed 
districts. It was not allowed even to circulate its 
advertisement sheets with the official telegrams by way 
of news. The Dutch colonists therefore see only a 
deliberate blow aimed at their Press. They know that 
the inflammatory articles of the Cape Times have never 
been rebuked; they know that an official monopoly 
was given to the Argus Company ag soon as we were 
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come to Bloemfontein ; they know that the firebrands of 
the Rhodesian Press have been promoted right and 
left to civil offices, and they see with a pardonable 
dismay the one channel by which information can filter 
through to this country from other sources than Govern- 
ment House and De Beers suddenly blocked up. To 
the loss of free speech and a free Press must be added 
the dangers and indignities of summary arrest, imprison- 
ment without trial, punishment for refusing to take an 
oath to use arms against the Boers, the confidence given 
to the testimony of natives and every species of encroach- 
ment on civil liberty. Now no community settles down 
with a tranquil acquiescence under the upheaval of all 
its free institutions. But the hardships of the Dutch 
do not end there. 

What would an English farmer think of it if he were 
obliged to lend all his horses to the Government in 
return for a note of hand of the valuation of an officer ? 
Our inability to defend the Colony has compelled the 
military authorities to make provisions which mean 
nothing less than ruin to the inhabitants. The following 
proclamation will enable our readers to understand the 
wholesale confusion into which the trade of the country 
has been thrown :— 

“MARTIAL LAW. 
“ REMOVAL OF VEHICLES. 
“ No. 13. 

“ Ajl persons resident in the District of Bedford are hereby 
directed to bring in on or before 20th day of February, 1901, 
all vehicles in their possession, viz. :— 

“ Cape carts, Spiders, Scotch carts, trollies. 

“ For the present registered transport wagons will not be 
required, 

“ Vehicles should have owner's name and address either 
painted on them or labels clearly written and securely attached. 

“ Owners are instructed to provide covering from sun and 
“ “ G. B. Hook, Captain, Commandant. 

“ Commandant’s Office, Bedford, 12th February, 1901.” 

Even if such measures were taken with the utmost 
tact and consideration they could not be other than 
extremely unwelcome to the men who suffer under them. 
Unfortunately that tact has been conspicuously wanting, 
as any one knows who recalls the debate in the Cape 
Assembly and the extraordinary behaviour of the 
authorities in allowing Mr. Julius Weil to buy up the 
commandeered horses and to sell them at double the 
price he gave for them to the Government, thereby 
putting our army into partnership with a commercial 
agent on terms ridiculously favourable to the latter. 
The loss of their liberties, the loss of their property, the 
loss of the necessary resources for recovery from 
depression—is there any misfortune left for the Dutch 
to suffer ? 

We do not dwell on these incidents in the expecta- 
tion that they will in themselves make a profound 
impression on a nation which is very largely in the mood 
only once adequately described, in the immortal Candide. 
Pangloss would have made an ide«l editor of the 
Spectator, repeating week after week the soothing refrain 
that everything was not only inevitable but also for the 
best. We wish rather to draw attention to the causes 
that are alienating our Dutch colonists from British rule 
as part and parcel of our argument that we cannot per- 
manently hold down a white race by force. If Cape 
Colony had been humoured, her susceptibilities con- 
sidered, her liberties protected, was not our task hard 
enough already? With Alsace-Lorraine before our 
minds, its cities honeycombed by spies, its adult male 
population overawed and almost outnumbered by the 
foreign soldiery, its officials only accepting the unwel- 
come task of administering the affairs of an implacably 
hostile community at a swollen salary, we have never 





pretended to think that men of the most stubborn race 
in the world, whose country, if it is thinly populated, 
presents to an occupying force all the difficulties and 
the dangers which a bitter experience has associated 
with great distances and long drawn communications, can 
be governed (least of all with the garrison Mr. Brodrick 
contemplates) against its will. Sir Alfred Milner was 
not content to wrestle with difficulties that would try the 
strength of giants. Two Republics robbed of their 
freedom, to which they clung with a passion that none 
can admire so fully as the heirs of England’s great 
causes, did not satisfy his demand for terrific obstacles to 
conquer ; he provoked, to throw its weight of granite 
into the opposing scale, the bitter resentment of half our 
Colony. Whatever the nature and issue of the negotia- 
tions now on foot, whatever the arrangements built on 
the fugitive difficulties of the Boers, it is as certain as 
anything can be that the Dutch cannot be held as a 
vassal people, and that nature, no less than justice, will 
crumple and annul the forged title-deeds of conquest. 





MR. BRODRICK’S SCHEME. 


R. BRODRICK last Friday, in a speech that was 
admirably lucid and well delivered, presented 
a scheme for the reorganisation of our Army which will 
come into effect as soon as possible—a scheme upon 
which, as he tardily discovers, the safety of these islands 
will depend and whose general lines it, therefore, 
concerns civilians to understand very clearly and, in so 
far as they may be competent, to judge. 

We propose to summarise the elements of this 
scheme not in the order in which they were delivered 
by Mr. Brodrick, but grouped under the main headings 
to which they refer and under which they may be most 
easily and clearly examined. 

I.—GENERAL ORGANISATION. 

We are in future to have the Army organised in six 
Army Corps, each of which will have a central depot, and 
each of which will form an independent unit governed 
in peace by the man who is to command it in war, 
Such an organisation is simply the plainest common 
sense. It is the organisation that obtains over the whole of 
Europe, and though if it is new to us it appearsin the eyes 
of our neighbours nothing more than the first and most 
obvious step towards putting our house in order. The 
seat of these army corps will be found at Aldershot, 
Salisbury Plain, Ireland, Colchester, the North Country, 
and Scotland. Apart, therefore, from the material of 
which they are to be composed, there is no criticism to 
be offered. 

II,—PERSONNEL, 

But when we look into the material out of which 
these army corps are to be composed we discover that 
Mr. Brodrick is using military terms in a way that the 
dictionary d»es not warrant. When you hear that the 
sixth army corps in France or the tenth army corps in 
Russia is about to be mobilised and sent upon service, 
the phrase represents to you the readiness of twenty 
thousand infantry and more, thoroughly trained, accom- 
panied by a thoroughly trained and numerically 
sufficient artillery and cavalry, and having at their back 
first and last much more than three times their 
number of reserves in every arm. In the case of 
these six army corps of Mr. Brodrick’s there is but 
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one (that at Aldershot) which consists of well-trained 
men, and even in their case the number of reserves is 
far below the standard of other armies. In the case of 
the two next (in Salisbury Plain and Ireland), which, 
like the first, are destined for foreign service, a certain 
proportion of Irregulars are admitted. In the case of 
the last three (East Anglia, the North Country, and 
Scotland), the proportion of Irregulars becomes so great 
that they may virtually be called Irregular Army Corps. 
So it comes to this, that when a Frenchman or a German 
hears that we are mobilising an Army Corps, he will in 
one case out of the six regard it as a unit comparable to 
one of his own save that it is much weaker in reserves; 
in two of the six he will regard them somewhat as he 
would regard two of his own Army Corps if they had 
been weakened by disease and the gaps filled up with 
makeshifts, while in the case of three out of the six he 
will pay about the same amount of attention as he would 
to the putting of a similar number of Swiss Militia into 
the field, supposing that a great Power had lent that 
Militia a small stiffening of Regulars. 


I1I.—IRREGULARS. 

We have seen, then, that Mr. Brodrick is depending 
upon a great number of Irregulars in his new scheme, 
and that these troops amount to close upon half of his 
great total. What kind of Irregulars are these upon 
whom he depends? We will not recapitulate here the 
arguments that have so often appeared in these columns to 
show that soldiering is a trade which must be learnt like 
any other trade. We will take but one fact to guide us, 
and that fact is that in all modern armies the man who 
spends a whole year entirely separated from civilian 
conditions, and undergoing the most rigid training for 
nearly every hour of his time, subject to an iron disci- 
pline and taught his business with the greatest economy 
of energy, is universally regarded at the end of that 
year as an inefficient soldier, whose presence with the 
colours is only valuable because he is merged with a 
much larger number of two-year and three-year men. 
Now, in the face of that fact, consider Mr. Brodrick’s 
Irregulars. Both Volunteers and Yeomanry are to be 
given three pounds ten to serve for about a fortnight. 
They come from civilian conditions and go back to them ; 
in addition to which the Volunteer linesman is expected 
to have attended at drill for afew hours rather more 
than once a fortnight for a year, and to continue this 
practice for two years. In the third year he has but 
twenty drills a year. We have no space for rhetoric, 
and our readers may draw at their leisure the inevitable 
conclusions which such a contrast presents. 

IV.—INCREASE. 

To what extent does Mr. Brodrick increase our 
trained forces? He has himself told us that we must 
be able to throw 120,000 men against an enemy over 
sea, and he has told us that we cannot do it in our 
present condition. That is indeed the reason for the 
production of his scheme. One would therefore have 
imagined that by hook or by crook it was necessary to 
increase our Regular forces, and Mr. Brodrick tells us 
that he has increased them by over 11,000 men ; 
but he has not increased them as one increases one’s 
income by making more money or one’s weight by 
gaining flesh. He has increased them rather as 
a man increases his assets by juggling with the 
hgures of a ledger, or as some company directors 
increase their apparent dividends by borrowing from 
capital; for this increase is the result of withdrawing 
our garrisons from the strategic points and coaling sta- 
tions which we have scattered all over the globe. With 


what forces does he replace these regular garrisons ? 
He replaces them with three different kinds of forces. 

In some cases he hands them over to the Navy, 
saying practically to the senior service—‘ If you can find 
enough men to do this bit of work the men released 
from it will form an increase in my forces.” It is the 
general opinion of experts that this reform is sound, but 
it concerns the garrisons where least men are employed. 

In other cases he replaces the regular garrisons by a 
new force which is the only real item of increase in the 
whole business. This force is composed of old reserve 
men of a class which will probably turn out as well fitted 
for the arduous duties of defence in time of war as any 
that could be formed. 

Finally, jn a third category of garrisons he replaces 
the regulars by Hindoos, and this is wholly to the bad. 
Whether certain types of Indian soldiers could stand up 
against white men is a matter upon which those who 
know them best differ, but it is certain that these more 
soldierly types are needed in India, and for such small 
expeditions as we have to make and in which they can 
be employed. Garrison duty is tedious in time of peace 
and requires no peculiar military qualities, but garrison 
duty at strategic points and coaling-stations in time of 
war will certainly require the best men we can find, and 
any other idea can only be based upon the deplorable 
fallacy that there can ever be in active warfare a depart- 
ment worthy of neglect. It is this fallacy which in nine 
cases out of ten in military history has led to defeat. 

V.—ARTILLERY. 

Mr. Brodrick says truly that we need heavy mobile 
guns. The Continent found this out exactly seven years 
ago, and produced a carriage and its special brake upon 
which their mobility depended. We have now ordered 
two hundred of these guns, and if acting so hurriedly 
we are certain of having the right type of carriage and 
brake we are doing well. Mr. Brodrick tells us that we 
need field artillery that will fire far more rapidly. He is 
perfectly right, and if in spite of his haste he is certain 
that he has got good and practical mechanism the sooner 
he transforms our field gun the better. But when Mr. 
Brodrick tells us that Lord Roberts will allow one-third 
of the artillery of three army corps to be served by 
untrained men, we can only say that the arguments 
applied above to the inefficiency of volunteer linesmen 
and cavalry apply with indefinitely greater force where 
gunners are concerned, and that it is difficult to under- 
stand how such a proposal was made and why no more 
vigorous protest has been raised against it. 

VI.—Pay. 

Mr. Brodrick offers no more pay. Consequently 
the “ men” we shall get will not be men until we have 
had them two years. We shall continue to draw upon the 
most inefficient elements of our civilisation, young boys 
and broken-downs, when an extra expenditure of more 
than three and less than five millions might have made 
of our Army an honourable profession as the Navy is, 
and have drawn it from the same sound sources. This 
is perhaps the most deplorable feature of the whole 
scheme. 

We have said nothing with regard to the debatable 
points of minor importance. What we have said is 
enough to show that we are attempting to get some- 
thing without the sacrifice which that something 
involves, and the attempt to get something for nothing 
is in every department of life the moral cause of failure. 
If we cannot stand the strain of a great army, let us do 
without it ; but let us not live in a world of make-believe 
and persuade ourselves that we have that whose expense 
and burden we shrink from, 
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THE COMING BUDGET—EXPENDITURE 


IMPLIES TAXATION. 


NOTICED the other day that a correspondent of 

the Morning Leader suggested that two very proper 
sources of revenue have been overlooked by the tax- 
gatherer—namely, diamonds and orchids. The idea of 
introducing the principle of retributive justice into the 
fiscal system is always attractive, but this particular 
suggestion is so picturesque that it seems worthy of the 
pencil of “F.C. G.” Are not diamonds better than 
sugar, and orchids than wheat ; and may not the gold of 
the Rand take precedence of Welsh and Yorkshire 
coal? Rebellious thoughts like these are certain to 
occur to the innocent victims of Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit. But as a majority of these 
innocent victims became their accomplices in the 
General Election of last autumn, rebellious thoughts 
cannot with decency be translated into words or actions, 
except of course by those disreputable rags which 
clamour simultaneously for an increase of expenditure 
and for a decrease of taxation. 

Economists, however, as Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman happily denominated Liberals of the Man- 
chester school, will not be sorry to observe the anxiety 
which is beginning to show itself in all parts of the 
country about the coming Budget. For some years past 
an expanding revenue has been utilised by a militarist 
and Imperialist Government for militarist and Imperialist 
outlay. In 1895—the last complete year of a Liberal 
Ministry—the amount spent on our Army and Navy was 
less by 71 per cent. than the Estimates for the coming 
year. The figures deserve very careful scrutiny. They 
may sober the most inebriated Jingo even in the mid- 
night of his intoxication :— 








1895. 1897. 190l. 1902. 
Army ... £17,900,000 £18,270,000 £24,262,700 {£209,685,000 
Navy ... 17,545,000 22,170,000 28,791,900 30,875,500 
£35,445,000 £40,440,000 453,054,600 {60,560,500 


“ Tell me your foreign policy and I will tell you 
your expenditure.” But this famous saying may be 
supplemented by another: “tell me your expenditure 
and I will tell you your taxation.” The anonymous 
gentlemen who write to the Standard under such 
pseudonyms as “ Poor Parson,” “Senex,” “Another 
Victim,” “ Straitened,” “ At the Last Gasp,” &c., are all 
agreed that they cannot endure further taxation. One 
of them suggests that every voter should write to his 
member “to say that he does not wish for any further 
taxation, and that the extra cost of the war and of naval 
and military defence must be defrayed by a loan, or he 
will withdraw his support at the first opportunity.” 
The meaning of systematic borrowing and of systematic 
deficits ought to be clearly understood. Consols have 
already dropped from 114 to 96, and first-class 
(home) securities have fallen in sympathy. In other 
words, war and borrowing together have involved 
all holders of gilt-edged securities who bought at 
the higher and have been compelled to realise at the 
lower figure, ina loss of about £14 in every £100, or 
£140 in every £1,000. If borrowing were to continue, 
and no attempt made in the coming Budget to increase 
the revenue from taxation in order to defray expendi- 
ture, Consols would fall to a still lower level. The 
market for national borrowing would become still dearer. 
Capital which would have flowed into commercial under- 
takings will be diverted into Consols, and the national 
credit would fall not only in the home but in the inter- 


national market. If the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
listens to the contemptible clamour of anonymous 
Jingoes (who called for the Hellish Panorama and want 
to slink away without paying for their tickets) he wil 
send Consols down to go; and every year of financial 
poltroonery will affgravate the financial dangers and 
difficulties of the situation. At the present rate of 
increase in expenditure at least five millions a year 
must be added to taxation if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is to keep his head above water. The 
figures for 1901 and 1902 exclude, of course, the cost of 
the South African War as well as of the military opera- 
tions in China, Ashanti, Somaliland, &c., &c. If Lord 
Selborne and Mr. Brodrick had been satistied with 
the vast and probably excessive figures of 1895, Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach instead of increasing the Income 
Tax (as he is in duty bound to do) to 1s, 4d. might have 
reduced it to fourpence. The Treasury officials have 
already sighted an addition of 100 millions to the 
National Debt in éonsequence of the policy inaugurated 
in South Africa in the summer of 1899. That means a 
permanent annual charge upon British industry of three 
millions a year in perpetuity. And yet the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in his very first financial speech upon 
the war declared that he would not add to the National 
Debt ! 

To return to the normal expenditure upon our 
Army and Navy. An increase of 25 millions in seven 
years—and the rate has accelerated during the latter 
halt of the period—means, of course, a very heavy 
increase in taxation, especially when we encounter the 
lean years—which may even now be beginning. The 
Times, and a good many organs of the Rhodesite class, 
are asking for protection—for duties on corn and meat 
and sugar. Every such duty will be a blow to the 
productive power and commercial prosperity of our 
country. The imposition of a duty of a farthing in the 
pound upon sugar might bring a revenue of two or 
three millions a year ; but it would probably halve the 
exports of manufactured products in which sugar is an 
ingredient. 

Besides the Income Tax, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has a traditional resource during war in 
alcoholic liquor. The question really is how to tax the 
Trade. I do not think any impartial person, who has 
studied the law and economy of the question, can deny 
that justice points to the licence duties. On the present 
scale a small public-house pays a licence duty of about 
45 per cent. on its rateable value—a very heavy charge 
indeed, which often leads to a small house in a sparsely 
inhabited district being closed. A great flaming pro- 
sperous gin-palace pays a licence duty of anything from 
10 per cent. downwards on its rateable value. No 
wonder that licensed premises are extended and 
enlarged when this iniquitous scale of graduation pre- 
vails. Bat public opinion, always slow to move, is at last 
being called to the matter. The repeal of the Agricul- 
tural Rates Act is a second source to which the con- 
sumer and the Income Tax payer may properly look for 
relief from excessive additions to their burdens. I have 
often pointed out what heavy losses these doles inflict 
annually upon the inhabitants of our towns ; but too 
little is known of the absurdities of the Act. Distressed 
parts of the country are the least favoured. The rich land 
gets more than the poor land. Alderman Jowett, of Brad- 
ford, deserves great credit for a very valuable and instruc- 
tive speech which he made last Tuesday in proposing a 
resolution against the renewal of the Rates Acts ; and, 
perhaps, his most important point was the relief afforded 
to “ building land” under the Act, In nine cases out of 
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ten the so-called agricultural land in Bradtord (which 
gets relief from half its rates) is simply land owned for 
speculative purposes and “held for the rise.” Thus the 
Legislature is distinctly helping the speculator to hold 
land at the expense of the general ratepayers. He 
illustrated this by reference to a particular estate—the 
Toller Lane Estate in Manningham. This estate was 
sold a few months ago at 3s. 9d.a yard. Its area is 
74 acres, and its total value £6,805. “The estimated 
rateable value of the land on that basis is £300, and the 
proper annual contribution to the city exchequer at 
6s. 6d. in the pound is £97 10s.” But when the land 
was nominally used for agricultural purposes, “the 
valuation for rating purposes of the 7 acres was £10.” 
Reformers are anxious to hear what Mr. Balfour will 
find to say upon this point when his renewal Bill comes 
before the House of Commons. 


F. W. &. 





SIR HENRY COLVILE, 


HE case of Sir Henry Colvile imperatively demands 

an inquiry ; and we say this for reasons that it is 

well to explain with the utmost clearness lest what we 

have to say should give rise to a misconception. These 
reasons are two. 

First, no one knows why Sir Henry Colvile has lost 
his position ; he has been subjected tono Court-Martial, 
and no evidence has appeared ; he has lost his position 
not by a peremptory order following a grave breach of 
discipline or a gross error, but months after he had been 
given back an important command, and upon the 
vaguest and most confused of charges. Therefore it is 
the duty of a public print especially to demand public 
information. The case is unique in our military history, 
and it would be a minor disaster if it were to become a 
precedent. 

Secondly, it is suspected, and suspected upon a 
great number of indications, that Sir Henry Colvile 
has suffered in part from that abominable financial 
influence which is ruining our reputation upon every 
side. This influence works chietly by the possession or 
corruption of the Press, and therefore it is again the 
duty of that Press which is neither so owned nor so 
corrupted to demand an inquiry and to insist that the 
public mind shall not continue under the impression 
that even our Army has to consider this cosmopolitan 
rabble. Sir William Butler openly opposed them, and 
he was withdrawn from South Africa. We lost by 
that move the ablest commander upon the spot, a man 
who had studied the details of a possible campaign, 
and who alone had provided against it. Sir Redvers 
Buller treated these cosmopolitans at Capetown 
with undisguised contempt, the result was a Press 
campaign against him which has but lately smouldered 
away—luckily it had no effect. Now it seems more 
than probable that Sir Henry Colvile has in some way 
offended this wretched clique and all that yet more 
wretched “Society,” which depends upon their financial 
“tips” and their ready purses. It is at any rate 
remarkable that the newspapers which have been most 
bitter against this General Officer have been precisely 
those which are owned by financiers and which act 
openly in their interests. There has not been in the 
whole of this business a more sordid piece of hypocrisy 
than the use of the phrase “social influences” in con- 


nection with Sir, Henry Colvile’s demand. What has 
put a man of Mr. Brodrick’s calibre at the War Office 
except “social influences”? What saved Lord 
Kitchener from the publication of his blunder at Paarde- 
berg and from the publication of Lord Reberts’ vigorous 
comment except “social influences”? What. put a 
mass of incompetent young men of title into various 
offices about the Commander-in-Chief in South Africa 
except “ social influences”? And what is it but “ social 
influences” that keeps the public in ignorance of the 
behaviour of the cavalry at Sanna’s Post, of the name 
of the distinguished officer who was sleeping in a waggon 
when the convoy was attacked, of Lord Methuen’s dis- 
patch after Magersfontein, and of a hundred other 
matters that it concerns every elector to know? This 
Government is the Government of “ social influences.” 
Its servant at the Cape isa man who is closely allied 
with the group of foreign money-handlers that forced on 
the war, its supporters at home in the Press and in the 
party organization are financed by these precious “ social 
influences” : they dare not tax them ; they dare not do 
one just thing in South Africa, or make one just appoint- 
ment, for fear of them. And then we are told that 
“social influences” are supporting a General who has 
not in his life had anything to do with this new and 
pernicious factor in our politics! A parade is made of 
strength and determination, as though Lord Roberts and 
Mr. Brodrick were humble and stoical men that refused 
to listen to money or rank, and were concerned only 
for the public weal ; and there are educated men who 
pretend to be deceived by that parade ! 

Now, having stated the two reasons which seem to 
us to warrant an inquiry, we would also dissociate our- 
selves from many false arguments which have been 
raised in this matter. We do not question the advisa- 
bility of summary power being placed in the hands of 
the head of an army. We hold that summary power to 
be a necessity of military discipline ; but we think it 
must be exercised at once, and for a definite and purely 
military offence—any other method of using it makes it 
trench upon the domain of politics. We are not dealing 
with the case merely because it “ shows the Government 
up.” We believe that Lord Lansdowne—also a member of 
the Government—would have acted far better, aud we 
believe that the matter is far too grave te be attached to 
Party Politics. We do not say that Sir Henry Colvile 
is free from blame, or even that he did not merit 
removal—that is a matter which could only be judged 
on the spot by his superiors. All we contend for is 
that now, after the blunders committed and the grave 
scandal to which these blunders have given rise, an 
inquiry is imperatively needed, and this contention can 
be proved from the suppressions and contradictions with 
which Mr. Brodrick’s defence bristles. To any one 
who has followed the war carefully, who has read the 
despatches, and who has enjoyed the conversation or 
correspondence of friends present in the various actions 
it is as plain as noonday that Mr. Brodrick’s remarks in 
the House of Commons were not ingenuous, and this 
we shall now proceed to prove. 

(1) Mr. Brodrick, after telling the House that he 
was going first to state facts not disputed by Sir Henry 
Colvile, wove into his statement the remark that “ the 
guns were not removed till between twelve and one” of 
the day of their capture. This statement, luckily, did 
not go down. It was immediately contradicted by Mr. 
Yerburgh and it is now known that General Colvile 
denies that the guns were removed after twelve. This 
point is of such capital importance, and at the same time 
is (as Mr. Brodrick well knew) apparently so technical 
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and therefore so likely to be missed by the ordinary 
reader, that we shall especially insist upon it, and we 
shall illustrate our remarks by a map which will serve 
also to elucidate further points in Mr. Brodrick’s speech. 


In this map the last movements of General Broad- 
wood before he communicated with General Colvile can 
be followed. He was retreating in grave difficulties 
from Thabanchu, about twenty miles to the right of the 
map. He sent his convoy and guns on ahead of him, 
and when they had passed the Modder River, Sanna’s 
Post, and the Bloemfontein waterworks they fell into an 
ambush at the spot marked A where the road crosses a 
sunken watercourse known as Koorn Spruit. Seven 
guns were lost, all the convoy, and many men were 
killed, wounded, and captured. This happened in the 
early morning of March 31st. Broadwood sent his 
cavalry round to the south of A and told them to go 
down the left bank of Koorn Spruit in order to draw the 
fire from the position at A, wherea certain portion of the 
artillery had managed to get free and was making an 
excellent resistance. Broadwood himself followed, and 
what was left of his force collected at D and halted a 
little after eleven o’clock in the morning. At C is 
a high isolated hill dominating the Bloemfontein 
Road and known as Boesman'’s Kop. To this 
point General Colvile was marching with the Ninth 
Division. He reached it and sent to Broadwood 
(who was now out of action and nol, as Mr. 
Brodrick says, fighting) asking of what nature was 
the relief he needed and summoning him to a con- 
ference. This message was delivered about noon. 
At this point the most careful attention is needed to 
appreciate the importance of Mr. Brodrick’s remark. 
If at that moment the guns were still at A and the Boers 
could not yet remove them, and if Colvile knew this, 
then undoubtedly he should have marched to reinforce 
Broadwood and with him should have advanced on to 
and up Koorn Spruit ; because thus there was some 
chance of saving the guns. But if by noon the guns 
were removed, then a direct advance along the road 
past Band round the flank of the Boers at A was the 
best chance of cutting them off as they were dragging 
their captures back past Sanna’s Post. That is what 








Smith-Dorrien thought, and what later Lord Roberts 
himself advised. In the early afternoon Colvile began 
moving east along the road. Now, whether Broadwood 
did or did not ask Sir Henry Colvile to move directly 
on to the Spruit, it is evident that the exact hour at 
which the guns were removed is a crucial point in 
judging the action of the Ninth Division. When were 
the guns removed? We do not know because there 
has been no inquiry. 

(2) General Broadwood sent an answer to General 
Colvile (from whom he demanded assistance) by Captain 
Ruggles-Brise. Sir Henry Colvile says this answer was 
to the effect that he was “too tired to come.” Mr. 
Brodrick says that “sounds to him extraordinary.” 
Now this answer may, as a fact, have been couched in 
such language as to make Sir Henry think it necessary 
to judge for himself regarding the best action for him to 
take. It may have been something in the nature of a 
rebuff to a superior, or it may have been a polite message 
saying that he was most anxious to confer with that 
superior. The point is material because the answer, 
whatever it was, evidently determined Sir Henry 
Colvile’s subsequent actions. What was the answer ? 
We do not know because there has been no inquiry. 

(3) Mr. Brodrick tells us that Lord Roberts had 
not “at the time” a full knowledge upon which to 
judge, that Broadwood’s report did not reach him for 
three weeks and that he deferred his judgment. Well, 
he himself was not more five hours’ march away, but it 
is not till close on eight weeks after, that the Commander- 
in-Chief sends home his pene (covering General 
Broadwood’s). These four and a half weeks were pre- 
sumably spent in inquiry and the despatch was not sent 
until afler Lindley. In this despatch Lord Roberts 
(par. 6)* says:—‘I consider that Sir Henry Colvile 
would have done better if he had proceeded 
at once . and ascertained personally ’—instead, 
that is, of sending to Broadwood and getting the 
mysterious answer. Now these words of Lord Roberts 
are not the words used in a despatch which is designed 
to censure a General Officer with such severity as to end 





" * Also, Par 7 distinctly attributes the disaster to the failure 
of a patrol and says nothing about Colvile. 
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his career. Therefore something further must have 
come to his knowledge or some pressure must have been 
puton him between June 19th and Christmas. What 
was that something or of what nature was that pressure ? 
We do not know because there has been no inquiry. 

(4) Mr. Brodrick says that “ at least one” of Sir Henry’s 
Brigadiers advised him to march in such and sucha 
direction and that he did not take the advice. “ At least 
one” is a phrase designed to imply “ and, for all I know, 
both ;” thereby concealing the fact that his other 
subordinate gave exactly contrary advice. If Mr. 
Brodrick did not know that, why did he not know 
it? How is it he only knows one side of the case ? 
Has Mr. Brodrick asked what advice was given 
by Smith-Dorrien, the other Brigadier-General under 
Colvile ? We do not know because there has been no 
inquiry. 

We have dealt thus fully with Sanna’s Post because 
Mr. Brodrick (knowing that opinion had veered round 
a good deal about Lindley, since so many of the 
Yeomanry had returned and since Spragge’s action and 
the nature of his famous telegram had been made 
public) has made Sanna’s Post his principal charge 
against Sir Henry Colvile. We have shown upon what 
doubtful evidence that charge rests, and how important 
it is that a public inquiry should be held to determine 
the hour at which the guns were removed, the nature of 
Broadwood’s answer, and the object of Sir Henry 
Colvile in moving east along the main road. We have, 
therefore, but little space left for the Lindley surrender, 
with regard to which we have already dealt several times 
in these columns. Two points, however, in this connec- 
tion are worth choosing out of many in Mr. Brodrick’s 
speech. 

(1) Mr. Brodrick says of Lindley that “only one 
man” told Spragge to cut his way out—whereas 
Methuen (who was mounted) and Rundle (with plenty of 
supplies) made an attempt—the one to relieve Spragge, 
the other to draw off pressure from him. He neglects 
to tell us that Sir Henry Colvile says he had just barely 
the supplies to get to Heilbron, and if he had but barely 
enough supplies a return to Lindley would have 
involved a general surrender of far greater magnitude 
and (what is worse) a surrender of trained regulars, 
Had he more than two days’ supplies, and was his 
conduct therefore inexcusable? We do not know, 
because there has been no inquiry. 

(2) Mr. Brodrick quotes to the House Spragge’s 
message saying that he could not move and had but 
one day’s provisions. He does not tell the House that 
Spragge surrendered more than two days after that. It 
is maintained that one of the main captures of the Boers 
consisted of the remaining provisions. Was Spragge’s 
message accurate? We do not know, because there 
has been no inquiry. 

This list deals with Mr. Brodrick’s speech alone, 
because no other speech upon the Ministerial side is, 
from the military point of view, worth analysing. Mr. 
Churchill spoke as a self-advertising young journalist. 
Mr. Balfour, like a man half irritated and half afraid, and 
Mr. Chamberlain, with his usual eye to debate and all 
his usual ignorance of military affairs, of the spirit of the 
Army, and of its precedents ; but they none of them spoke 
to the point. Mr. Brodrick, on the other hand, made 
specific points of a military character and capable of the 
analysis we have given them. 

Again, the list concerns matters upon which the facts 
are actually ascertainable. What other slips may have 
crept into the speech and in what other ways may Mr. 
Brodrick be shown to have been making out a case as a 


special pleader? What do the Yeomanry who sur- 
rendered at Lindley think of the action of their com- 
manding officer? What experience had he of mounted 
troops? Why was he appointed? How is it certain 
that “ he had done all that man could do”? We do not 
know, because there has been no inquiry. But we do 
know that in connection with the surrender of a body 
of irregulars who knew absolutely nothing about 
soldiering the Army has lost the man who prevented 
Lord Kitchener’s blunder at Paardeberg from turning 
into a disaster and one who made his reputation before 
“Yeomanry ” or “khaki” or “the whelps of the Lion” 
were heard of ; and we know that the first reason made 
public (Colonel Spragge’s telegram) was exploded afler 
Lord Roberts’ decision, and that the whole business 
looks uncommonly like a piece of official pride that 
dare not own itself in the wrong. 





A DEFENCE OF PENNY DREADFULS. 


N former centuries the educated class ignored the 
ruck of vulgar literature : they ignored and there- 
fore did not, properly speaking, despise it. Simple 
ignorance and indifference does not inflate the character 
with pride. A man does does not walk down the street 
giving a haughty twirl to his moustaches at the thought 
of his superiority to some variety of deep-sea fishes. The 
old scholars left the whole under-world of popular com- 
positions in a similar darkness. 

To-day, however, we have reversed this principle. 
We do despise vulgar compositions and we do not ignore 
them. We are in some danger of becoming petty in 
our study of pettiness ; there is a terrible Circean law 
in the background, that if the soul stoops too osten- 
tatiously to examine anything, it never gets up again. 
There is no class of vulgar publications about which 
there is, to my mind, more utterly ridiculous exaggera- 
tion and misconception than the current boys’ literature 
of the lowest stratum. This class of composition has 
presumably always existed and must exist. It has no 
more claim to be good literature than the daily conver- 
sation of its readers to be fine oratory or the lodging- 
houses and tenements they inhabit to be sublime 
architecture. But people must have conversation, they 
must have houses and they must have stories. The 
simple need for some kind of ideal world in which 
fictitious persons play an unhampered part is infinitel 
deeper and older than the rules of good art and nck 
more important. Every one of us in childhood has con- 
structed such an invisible dramalis personae, but it 
never oecurred to our nurses to correct the composition 
by careful comparison with Balzac. In the East the 
professional story-teller goes from village to village with 
a small carpet; and I wish sincerely that anyone had 
the moral courage to spread that carpet and sit on it in 
Ludgate Circus. But it is not probable that all the tales 
of the carpet-bearer are little gems of original artistic 
workmanship. Literature and fiction are two entirely 
different things. Literature is a luxury; fiction is a 
necessity. A work of art can hardly be too short, for 
its climax is its merit. A story can never be too long, 
for its conclusion is merely to be deplored, like the last 
halfpenny or the last pipe-light. And so while the 
increase of the artistic conscience tends in more ambi- 
tious works to brevity and impressionism, voluminous 
industry still marks the producer of the true romantic 
trash. There was no end to the ballads of Robin Hood : 
there is no end to the volumes about Dick Deadshot 
and the Avenging Nine. These two heroes are deliber- 
ately conceived as immortal. 

But instead of basing all discussion of the problem 
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upon the common-sense recognition of this fact—that 
the youth of the lower orders always has had and always 
must have formless and endless romantic reading of 
some kind, and then going on to make provision for 
its wholesomeness, we begin, generally speaking, by 
fantastic abuse of this reading as a whole and indignant 
surprise that the errand-boys under discussion do not 
read The Egoistand The Master Builder. It is the custom, 
particularly among magistrates, to attribute half the 
crimes of the metropolis to cheap novelettes. If some 
grimy urchin runs away with an apple, the magistrate 
shrewdly points out that the child’s knowledge that apples 
appease hunger is traceable to some curious literary re- 
searches. The boysthemselves, when penitent, frequently 
accuse the novelettes with great bitterness, which is 
only to be expected from young people possessed of no 
little native humour. If I had forged a will, and could 
obtain sympathy by tracing the incident to the influence 
of Mr. George Moore’s novels, I should find the greatest 
entertainment in the diversion. At any rate, it is firmly 
fixed in the minds of most people that gutter-boys, 
unlike everybody else in the community, find their 
principal motives for conduct in printed books. 

Now it is quite clear that this objection, the objec- 
tion brought by magistrates, has nothing to do with 
literary merit. Bad story writing is not a crime. Mr. 
Hall Caine walks the streets openly, and cannot be put 
in prison for an anti-climax. The objection rests upon 
the theory that the tone of the mass of boys’ novelettes 
is criminal and degraded, appealing to low cupidity and 
low cruelty. This is the magisterial theory, and this is 
rubbish. 

So far as I have seen them, in connection with the 
dirtiest book-stalls in the poorest districts, the facts are 
simply these. The whole bewildering mass of vulgar 
juvenile literature is concerned with adventures, 
rambling, disconnected and endless. It does not 
express any passion of any sort, for there is no human 
character of any sort. It runs eternally in certain 
grooves of local and historical type: the medizval 
knight, the eighteenth century duellist, and the modern 
cowboy recur with the same stiff simplicity as the con- 
ventional human figures in an Oriental carpet pattern. 
I can quite as easily imagine a human being kindling 
wild appetites by the contemplation of his Turkey 
carpet as by such dehumanized and naked narrative as 
this. 

Among these stories there are a certain number 
which deal sympathetically with the adventures of 
robbers, outlaws, and pirates, which present in a dignified 
and romantic light thieves and murderers like Dick 
Turpin and Claude Duval. That is to say, they do pre- 
cisely the same thing as Scott’s Ivanhoe, Scott's Rob 
Roy, Scott’s Lady of the Lake, Byron’s Corsair, Words- 
worth’s Rob Roy’s Grave, Stevenson’s Macaire, Mr. Max 
Pemberton’s Jron Pirate, and a thousand more works 
distributed systematically as prizes and Christmas 
presents. Nobody imagines that an admiration of 
Locksley in Ivanhoe will lead a boy to shoot Japanese 
arrows at the deer in Richmond Park; or that the 
incautious opening of Wordsworth at the poem on Rob 
Roy will set him up for life as a blackmailer, In the 
case of our own class, we recognise that this wild life 
is contemplated with pleasure by the young, not because 
it is like their own life, but because it is different from 
it. It might at least cross our minds that for whatever 
cther reason the errand-boy reads “ The Red Revenge,” 
it really is not because he is sated with the gore of his 
own friends and relatives. 

In this matter, as in all such matters, we lose our 
bearings entirely by speaking of the “ lower classes” 
when we mean humanity minus ourselves. This trivial 
romantic literature is not especially plebeian: it is 
simply human. ‘The philanthropist can never forget 
classes and callings. He says, with a modest swagger, 
“TI have invited twenty-five factory hands to tea.” If 
he said “I have invited twenty-five chartered accoun- 
tants to tea” every one would see the humour of so 


simple a classification. But this is what we have done 
with this lumberland of foolish writing: we have probed 
as if it were some monstrous new disease what is, in 
fact, nothing but the foolish and valiant heart of man. 
Ordinary men will always be sentimentalists: for a 
sentimentalist is simply a man who has feelings and does 
not trouble to invent a new way of expressing them. 
These common and current publications have nothing 
essentially evil about them. They express the sanguine 
and heroic truisms on which civilization is built ; for it 
is clear that unless civilization is built on truisms, it 
is not built at all. Clearly there could be no safety for a 
society in which the remark by the Chief Justice that 
murder was wrong was regarded as an original and 
dazzling epigram. 

If the authors and publishers of Dick Deadshot, and 
such remarkable works, were suddenly to make a raid 
upon the educated class, were to take down the names 
of every man, however distinguished, who was caught 
at a University Extension Lecture, were to confiscate all 
our novels and warn us all to cerrect our lives, we 
should be seriously annoyed. Yet they have far more 
right to do so than we ; for they, with all their idiotcy, 
are normal and we are abnormal. It is the modern 
literature of the educated, not of the uneducated, which 
is avowedly and aggressively criminal. Books recom- 
mending profligacy and pessimism, at which the high- 
souled errand-boy would shudder, lie upon all our 
drawing-room tables. If the dirtiest old owner of the 
dirtiest old bookstall in Whitechapel dared to display 
works really recommending polygamy or suicide, his 
stock would be seized by the police. These things are 
our luxuries. And with a hypocrisy so ludicrous as to 
be almost unparalleled in history, we rate the gutter- 
boys for their immorality at the very time that we are 
discussing (with equivocal German Professors) whether 
morality is valid at all. At the very instant that we curse 
the Penny Dreadful for encouraging thefts upon pro- 
perty, we canvass the preposition that all property is 
theft. At the very instant that we accuse it (quite 
unjustly) of lubricity and indecency, we are cheertully 
reading philosophies which glory in lubricity and 
indecency. At the very instant that we charge it with 
encouraging the young to destroy life, we are placidly 
discussing whether life is worth preserving. 


But it is we who are the morbid exceptions ; it is 
we who are the criminal class. This should be our great 
comfort. The vast mass of humanity, with their vast 
mass of idle books and idle words, have never doubted 
and never will doubt that courage is splendid, that 
fidelity is noble, that distressed ladies should be rescued 
and vanquished enemies spared. There are a large 
number of cultivated persons who doubt these maxims 
of daily life, just as there are a large number of persons 
who believe they are the Prince of Wales ; and I am 
told that both classes of people are entertaining conver- 
sationalists. But the average man or boy writes daily in 
these great gaudy diaries of his soul, which we call 
“ Penny Dreadfuls,” a plainer and better gospel than 
any of those iridescent ethical paradoxes that the 
fashionable change as often as their bonnets. It may be 
a very limited aim in morality to shoot a “ many-faced 
and fickle traitor,” but at least it is a better aim than to 
be a many-faced and fickle traitor, which is a simple 
summary of a good many modern systems from Mr. 
d’Annunzio’s downwards. So long as the coarse and 
thin texture of mere current popular romance is not 
touched by a paltry culture it will never be vitally 
immoral. It is always on the side of life. The poor, 
the slaves who really stoop under the burden of life, 
have often been mad, scatterbrained, cruel, but never 
hopeless. That is a class privilege, like cigars. Their 
drivelling literature will always be a “blood and 
thunder ” literature, as simple as the thunder of heaven 
and the blood of men. 


G. K. C. 
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THE DEATH SENTENCE FOR INFANTICIDE. 


pleaded in eloquent terms for some mitigation of 
e cruel sentences following the conviction of young 
girls for the crime of infanticide :— 

“We remember the tears we have all shed in our youth over 
the Effie Deans and the Hetty Sorrels of romance, and must not 
let our sympathies end in the luxury of a few tears, but move 
public opinion in Parliament and the Press to reduce these 
savage sentences.” 

Only the other day an unfortunate girl was con- 
demned to death at Lewes Assizes on a charge of 
this character, and the occurrence gave Sir Algernon 
occasion to renew his plea in the columns of the Times 
newspaper. 

After passing a sham sentence of death, the practice 
formerly was to commute the penalty to penal servi- 
tude for life; and this was again reduced to a term 
of some ten or twelve years. According to Sir A. West, 
successive Secretaries of State have further mitigated the 
term to seven years ; but even this punishment he very 
properly regards as unduly severe for a first offence, 
where the circumstances are such as ordinarily surround 
a crime of this class. 

The immediate object of his communication is not, 
however, to criticise adversely the infliction of penalties 
such as are in fact exacted; it is, rather, to protest 
against the passing of the death sentence with the 
certainty that it will not be carried out. Sir Algernon 
recalls that at the period of the late Queen’s accession 
a little boy was sentenced to death for stealing a few 
sweets from a shop window. Mr. Havelock Ellis, 
writing in 1890, remarked that 

“ Many persons still living remember the days of wholesale 
hanging, and even the execution of a child of twelve for 
rioting. It is less than half a century since a child of nine 
was condemned to death for stealing paint, value twopence- 
halfpenny.” 

These are startling facts, but it is important, in connec- 
tion with the point raised by Sir A. West, to observe 
that much misconception exists as to the number of 
death sentences actually carried into execution. There 
were more persons hanged in 1896 (when Queen Victoria 
had reigned nearly sixty years) than in 1836 (the year 
preceding her accession to the throne). It is true that 
in 1836 no less than 494 persons were sentenced to 
death, while in 1896 only thirty-three were so sentenced. 
Bat in 1836 the number of persons actually hanged was 
only seventeen, whereas in 1896 the corresponding 
number was twenty. 

If the sentences of 1836 had been executed, 
it would doubtless have resulted in juries frequently 
refusing to convict; and we find it impossible to 
conceive what good purpose could be served then, or 
can be served now, by pronouncing these “sham” 
sentences. 

A loophole through which escape is, on occasion, 
afforded—sometimes with more humanity than logic— 
was provided by a section of the statute enabling the 
jury, while acquitting on an indictment for the capital 
charge, to find the accused guilty of an endeavour to 
conceal the birth of the child. 

If, however, the child be born alive and the mother 
consciously causes its death, it is the duty of the Judge 
to give such direction to the jury as must result ina 
verdict of wilful murder ; and, if that verdict be returned, 
the Judge is bound to pass sentence of death forthwith, 
whatever may be his own view as to the probability or 
desirability of the sentence being executed. The court 
is thus compelled to impose the highest penalty known 
to the law upon one who, so far from being the object 
of general abhorrence, may be, in fact, an object of 
universal commiseration :— 

“Imagine if you can (writes Sir A. West) the poor, half- 
educated girl. Turned out of the house, homeless 


I T is a good many years since Sir Algernon West first 
t 





and friendless, her body worn with physical suffering, her 


mind already weak, unhinged and shattered by mental agony, 

she destroys the token of her shame and her disgrace which 

she does not know how to keep alive ; and for this, while the 

father of the child goes scot-free, she is condemned to death.” 
Such procedure appears to us, we confess, to be as 
foolish as it is barbarous, 

The change, necessary to relieve the Judge from 
pronouncing the doom of death, knowing full well that 
his solemn decree is but an idle form of words, might 
be easily effected ; but, lest it should be opposed as a 
mere concession to those despised persons nowadays 
politely styled “ humanity-mongers,” we would suggest 
that the change should be accompanied by the removal 
of a serious anomaly connected with our present subject. 
To wound or injure a child, during the course of birth, 
in such a manner as to prevent its being born alive 
into the world is said not to be an offence against the 
law. An unhappy girl, who seeks to hide her shame by 
taking some drug in the hope of procuring a miscarriage 
is liable to penal servitude for life: the poor creature 
depicted by Sir Algernon West must needs be con- 
demned to be taken to a place of execution and there 
hanged by the neck till she be dead. But the infliction 
of such a wound or injury as has just been referred to— 
though the act be done deliberately with every circum- 
stance of aggravation that cruelty and malice can 
suggest—is not punishable in any way whatsoever. 
(Att. Gen. in House of Commons, 14 May, 1878, 
“ Hansard.”) 

There are no available general statistics showing 
how cases of infanticide have been dealt with; but we 
have before us the details for one of our largest cities, 
and it may be interesting to note that during the years 
from 1878 to 1893, both inclusive, the number of cases 
of supposed infanticide known or reported to the police 
was eighteen. In most of these cases a coroner’s jury 
returned a verdict -of wilful murder, but in only one 
instance was any arrest made, and there the prosecution 
resulted in an acquittal. Since 1893 there has not been 
a single case of supposed infanticide known or reported 
to the police. 

If these figures may be taken as in any sense typical, 
it is clear that the remission of the death penalty and the 
mitigation of the penalty of imprisonment have in no way 
tended to increase the number of cases of child murder. 





A DRAWING-ROOM READING. 


DUCATED in scholastic circles, and having 
dabbled in literature from her youth up, Elaine 
(tor so she transfigured her baptismal Ellen) Bottle 
early assumed the airs of a celebrity, and retained her 
maiden name when she married Sam Green, the 
bank-manager. They began life in the seclusion of 
Shepherd’s Bush, and would probably have ended it 
there, had it not been for a sudden and startling develop- 
ment of Mrs. Bottle-Green’s literary powers. Up to the 
age of forty or thereabout her contributions to literature 
had been chiefly of an educational type—A Class-book 
of Conchology, Furisprudence for the Kindergarten, and 
The Lives of the Deans of Weslminster in a historical 
series. These had been her innocuous and rather 
unremunerative studies—when, lo! in the maturity of 
her powers and the full meridian of her educational 
fame, Elaine Bottle-Green plunged suddenly into fiction, 
and forsook the traditions of Mrs. Trimmer and Mrs. 
Markham for those of Aphra Behn and Georges Sand. 
Mary Smith was the name of her first novel. It 
depicted the adventures of a young lady who, having 
been brought up in a parsonage and having taught in a 
Sunday-school, unfortunately became acquainted with 
a fascinating philosopher who undermined her principles. 
The emancipated Sunday-school teacher thereupon 
dedicated her life to counterworking the superstition of 
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marriage; and died of acute jaundice when she 
discovered that her philosopher had _ clandestinely 
wedded his cook. 

The success of Mary Smith was instantaneous and 
terrific. All the Thinkers and the Souls said that it was 
epoch-making, and noself-respecting woman who aspired 
to culture would henceforth be seen with a wedding- 
ring. Mary Smith sold like wildfire, and was instantly 
followed by a sequel in which the philosopher was 
dramatically punished for his departure from principle. 
The cook-wife became a Ritualist ; her morbid religiosity 
drove the philosopher to drink, and he expired with a 
brandy-bottle in his hand, ingeminating Mary Smith, 

The sequel sold even better than the original book. 
Sam Green invested the profits to excellent advantage ; 
and at the beginning of this year Elaine Bottle-Green 
and her husband migrated from the obscurity of 
Shepherd’s Bush to the full-blown splendour of Clanri- 
carde Gardens. 

Their housewarming was conducted on an entirely 
novel principle. Eating and drinking, besides being 
commonplace, are expensive ; dancing is frivolous ; and 
even the long-suffering of Bayswater will not endure a 
conversazione. What was to be done? 

A sudden flash of inspiration revealed the answer. 
Mrs. Bottle-Green announced that, on Wednesday 
afternoons in March, she would give readings from 
Mary Smith and its sequel, Smithers. We all had 
read the books, and yet we felt something attrac- 
tive in the prospect of hearing them read by their 
authoress; so we squeezed ourselves into the 
drawing-room of the new house in Clanricarde 
Gardens, and gazed and listened in awestruck silence. 
There was a curiously mixed feeling as of going to 
church and at the same time doing something naughty. 
The room has not yet been furnished. The walls are 
still covered by a watered white paper—no longer very 
white—with gilt foliations. There was not much fire; 
but, per contra, no air ; and, yet, again, a good deal of 
draught. Closely serried rows of small cane chairs were 
crowded by Souls and Thinkers. Sam Green, with anew 
frock coat and patent leather boots, received the guests. 
The vicar and I, unable to obtain seats, leaned against the 
window of the back drawing-room ; and the silence of 
the gathering was broken by the guffaws of Mrs. Bottle- 
Green’s undergraduate brother, as he demanded of the 
butler on the stairs what sort of show this was going to 
be, and how long he would be expected to stick it. 

At that moment, amid an expectant scuffle of feet 
and a vibration of waterproof cloaks, Mrs. Bottle- 
Green walked firmly into the front drawing-room 
and entrenched herself behind a packing-case covered 
with an “art fabric” from Liberty’s. She is a lady of a 
certain age and a certain height, with tawny hair 
dragged ruthlessly back from an intellectual brow, gold 
pince-nez, and spring-sided boots. Without a word of 
preface she began. 

First Selection: “Mary Smith in the Sunday- 
school.” 

Second Selection : “ Mary Smith meets the Philo- 
sopher.”’ 

Third Selection : “ What the Philosopher said in 
the Summer-house.” 

Fourth Selection : “ Free Love in Camden Town,” 


(Ten minutes interval.) 


The Fourth Selection was the famous chapter where 
all the district visitors elope with the choirmen, and, 
driven out of the church by the narrow-minded bigotry 
of the incumbent, establish themselves as a missionary 
community among the railway-servants of the Midland 
Company. The passage where Mary Smith offers to 
redeem the drunken stoker by uniting her lot with his 
was declaimed by Mrs. Bottle-Green with extraordinary 
effect, and Mrs. Siddons might have envied the tone in 
which she uttered the stoker’s final “ Garn |” 

After such a tumult of emotion, the ten minutes’ 


interval was very welcome. Many sought relief in tears, 
and loud was the buzz of long pent-up enthusiasm. 

“ Wasn't it really splendid? ”’ 

“ She fell every word she said.” 

“Oh, and she made me feel it, too.” 

“What a power that is!” 

“T believe it’s hypnotic.” 

“Of course you know it’s her own story?” 

_ “Js it really? That makes it much more interest- 
ing.” 

“Yes, the philosopher was really her own grand- 
father.” 

“ Not really? How awful to have one’s principles 
shaken by one’s grandfather !” 

“T suppose he was a Radical. 
would account for everything.” 

“But sh! sh! the second part is just going to 
begin. I wouldn’t miss the next scene on any 
account.” 

“Sh! sh! sh!” 

I glance at my programme and see : 

Fifth Selection : “ The Philosopher and the Cook.” 

Sixth Selection : “ Philosophy Vindicated.” 

The Vicar is still peering into vacancy with a rapt 
and languorous gaze, “as of ducks that die in thunder.” 
But the undergraduate’s power of “sticking it” is 
exhausted. “ It’s about time to do a guy,” he exclaims ; 
so he hurls himself tumultuously downstairs ; and I, 
timorously avoiding Sam Green’s reproachful eye, pre- 
pare to follow his brother-in-law. 


Of course, that 





THE LOCAL AUTHORITY FOR SECONDARY 
EDUCATION. 


HE two most important conditions to which a local 

authority for secondary education should con- 

form are, as it seems to me, first, that it should be the 

same as the local authority for primary education, and, 

secondly, that it should be democratic—i.c., that it 

should consist of elected persons whose final decisions 
are subject to public discussion. 

If we were creating anew system in a new country, 
the first point night appear to require little argument. 
The supply of municipal energy in any locality is so 
small, and the expense of providing an_ efficient 
administrative staff is so great, that, if it were not for 
existing complications, no one with the least regard for 
economy wouid propose to make two authorities for 
two branches of the same work. The complications, 
however, are there, and, in consequence, the Govern- 
ment Bills of 1896 and 1900 assigned secondary and 
primary education to different local authorities. The 
Bill of 1896 aimed at making the primary authorities 
subordinate to the secondary; the Bill of 1goo left 
them, apparently, co-ordinate. 

But apart from any question of economy such a 
separation of secondary and primary authorities must 
certaialy do enormous educational harm. The two 
great hindrances to the public control of education are 
religious feeling and class feeling; and just as the 
opposition between Board and “ Voluntary” schools, 
produced by the Act of 1870, has tended to crystallise 
and increase religious feeling, so the proposed separa- 
tion of authorities would crystallise and increase class 
feeling. The School Boards would become partisans of 
working-class schools, the municipal authorities (outside 
their technical functions) of middle-class schools, and, 
since the municipal authorities are the stronger, working- 
class schools would go to the wall. Such a separation 
of authorities has already been created in some localities 
by the attempt of the Board of Education to turn the 
Technical Education Act of 1889 into a Secondary 
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Education Act through administrative process. A con- 
flict between the two bodies is already taking place on 
the question of curriculum in higher elementary schools. 
This conflict will probably extend to the curriculum of 
ordinary day schools, aod certainly to that of evening 
schools, if the Government, as appears likely, take the 
Cockerton judgment as abolishing that clause in the 
code of 1890 which released the evening schools of 
School Boards from the obligation to be “ mainly 
elementary.” If the present situation had existed in 
1870 a preliminary struggle on building would have 
taken place, and the secondary authorities would inevit- 
ably have contended that a sharp distinction should be 
enforced between primary and secondary buildings and 
appliances. 

The situation is further complicated by the fact that 
a good deal more than half of the English governing 
class has always been opposed to the teaching of any- 
thing beyond thethree R’s to the children of the working 
classes ; and, indeed, were opposed to the teaching of 
the three R’s themselves when that was in question. In 
the old days this opposition was usually expressed by a 
misquotation of the Catechism, and a reference to “ that 
state of life to which it has pleased God to call” other 
people’s children. Now it expresses itself in a solemn 
insistence on the need for a separation between secon- 
dary and primary subjects of instruction. Sir Charles 
Adderley, the then Vice-President, said in 1858 :— 

“Any attempt to keep the children of the labouring classes 
under intellectual culture after the very earliest age at which 
they could earn their living, would beas arbitrary and improper 
as it would be to keep the boys at Eton and Harrow at spade 
labour.” 

In the same spirit the Duke of Devonshire on March 
5th last said that he entirely agreed with Mr. Justice 
Wills that— 

“ To argue as has been done that certain action of the depart- 
ment sets the School Board free to teach at the expense of the 
ratepayers adults and children French, German, 
and I know not what, appears to be the we plus ultra of extrava- 
gance.” 

The whole of this strong and apparently permanent 
feeling, strongest perhaps in those who are unconscious 
of it, will be behind the Town and County Councils as 
long as they are understood to be protecting the secon- 
dary schools from the competition of the Board 
Schools. 

To this Sir John Gorst replied the other day that if 
the primary schools were allowed liberty of curriculum 
clever children would remain in them, who ought to go 
to secondary schools with scholarships and so to the 
University, and that the School Boards were opposing 
the real education of the “ poor man’s child.” Sir John 
Gorst is a very able man, who would laugh at any one who 
thought that he always means what he says, but the argu- 
ment is constantly used by people less clever and more 
serious. It can best be met by a comparison of figures— 
say in London, which is unusually well provided with 
secondary schools. There are in the London primary 
schools about 750,000 children, staying on an average 
about ten years—i.e., about 75,000 for every year of age. 
In those secondary schools in which scholarships for poor 
children either are or could be held, there are, roughly, 
about 15,000 children, staying on an average, say, six 
years—i.¢., about 2,500 for every year of age. There- 
fore, if only one child out of ten were passed on to the 
secondary schools at the age of transference, the 
secondary schools accommodation must be increased 
fourfold, and three-quarters of .the scholars must be 
scholarship-holders, As it is, about one child out of a 
hundred is passed on, and no one has seriously proposed 
to transfer anything like one-tenth. To do so would be 
to ignore the great social causes which have created the 
problem. As long as the manners and traditions of 
various classes in England differ, even approximately, 
as much as they do at present, the well-to-do classes 
will insist on sending their children to schools in which 
the tone is set by their own traditions. They will stand 
‘ust now the inclusion of a certain per-centage of 


scholarship children, coming from exceptionally careful 
homes, and exceptionally quick at assimilating a new 
tradition. But, if that per-centage is very mate- 
rially increased, well-to-do or “cultivated” parents 
will withdraw their children. In the United 
States, just as the ignoring of the religious difficulty 
has created the inefficient Catholic “ parochial ” 
schools, so the ignoring of this social difficulty, the 
assumption that the free high school is only a 
continuation, and the only continuation, of the primary 
school, has brought it about that the class which in 
England governs is educated there almost entirely in 
uninspected private adventure schools. And even 
putting the social question aside, the assumption that all 
intelligent working class children can be drafted at 
eleven years of age into secondary schools, leaving the 
unintelligent behind, ignores the late development of 
some forms of great ability, as well as the disposition of 
parents, who will not—and perhaps from the uncertainty 
of their means cannot—pledge themselves six or seven 
years ahead, but who can be induced year by year to 
retain their children at school. 

I believe, therefore, that a unified local educa- 
tional authority would act wisely if it frankly recognised 
the dual system that has tended of late years to spring 
up of itself, according to which the “ secondary” school 
is filled with a majority of children whose parents are 
willing to pay a fairly high fee, and a minority of free 
scholars chosen by examination at the age of eleven or 
twelve ; while the free or cheap “primary” school is 
allowed to expand according to local needs into a 
higher grade or higher elementary school, with perhaps 
a “superannuation” rule for those who are not bene- 
fiting by it. Insuch a system it is found, of course, 
that the “primary” scholars do in fact leave school 
earlier than the “secondary,” and that the curricula of 
the two schools tend to differ, though the character of 
that difference will vary in various localities. In some 
cases, as in small country towns, it might be found 
best to provide one school only. Then exceptionally 
clever children might be sent away, and the children 
of well-to-do or ambitious parents would certainly be 
sent away to boarding-schools. If ever we reach the 
general extension of culture and the high average and 
wide diffusion of wealth which prevails, say, in New 
Zealand or Switzerland (a state of things which the free 
development of primary schools might help in some 
small degree to bring about), it would be possible to 
make more use both of the primary as a preparatory 
school, and the secondary as a continuation school. 
The education, however, of those who are going into 
active life early would always be in some respects 
different from that of those of the same age who are 
staying longer at school. 

Such a wise unified authority would assuredly not 
follow the lead of Sir John Gorst and the present 
representatives of the secondary schools in trying to shut 
out all experiment and development from the primary 
schools by the imposition of a rigid curriculum, with the 
avowed intention of driving a few more children to try 
for scholarships, and the real effect of injuring the 
education of sixth-sevenths of the community as the 
price of a shadowy “ ladder to the university” offered 
to one per cent. of their number. 

It may be asked why all this cannot be settled by an 
agreement between two authorities in any district, as 
wellas by the creation of one. The question reminds 
me of the old days when people used to meet all 
Socialistic criticism by a proposal to ‘“moralise the 
capitalists.” The municipal authorities will inevitably 
attempt to protect their own institutions from competi- 
tion, and the School Boards will inevitably fight against 
the imposition of a fixed and permanent curriculum 
upon all their schools, even although that curriculum 
might be the most suitable for some of them that the 
wit of man could for the moment devise. 

Another solution of the difficulty is that of the Bill 
of 1896, to make the municipal authority “ paramount ” 
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on all questions both of curriculum and finance. But, 
as was pointed out in 1896, the attitude of that authority 
towards the schools provided and managed by itself 
would be entirely different from its attitude towards the 
schools of its weaker rival. And where the expedient 
of two local educational authorities, one paramount over 
the other, has been tried in America, it is found im- 
possible to get good candidates to stand the exertion 
and expense of a popular election to a subordinate post 
requiring the anxious construction of plans which are 
each year contemptuously rejected by a body elected 
for the same area. Of course, where, as in London, the 
School Board has the spending of three millions of 
money, candidates would in any case come forward, to 
some of whom the fact that they were not required to 
think would be a positive inducement. But no one 
would contend that subordinate administrative work, 
involving huge pecuniary responsibility, but incom- 
patible with either initiative or self-respect, should be 
made the subject of popular election at all. 

The next condition which I proposed to urge was 
that the local secondary authority should be democratic. 
It is objected to this that the existing composite com- 
mittees of County or Town Councils have done very 
well, although they have generally contained represen- 
tatives of associations of head masters, of the governors 
of endowed schools, &c., and although they meet in 
secret and their only connection with the elected County 
Councils has been by a periodical financial statement. 
Those who made the objection seem to me to forget 
that these committees have so far been spending money 
not raised by the Councils. It has been found by long 
experience that fresh taxation can only be imposed by a 
body closely and publicly responsible for the use which 
is made of it. And, whether the municipal authorities 
take over the primary schools or not, fresh local taxation 
must be imposed if our present system is to be seriously 
improved. But, apart from the question of taxation, it 
is obviously undesirable that decisions involving the 
opening of the opportunities of culture to new social 
classes should be voted upon by the representatives of 
interests other than that of the public. Expert knowledge 
and advice can always be obtained at a less price than 
the surrender of voting power. The heads of secondary 
schools are known, however, to desire the creation by 
statute of composite committees as a sort of buffer 
between them and the popularly elected body. They 
fear that such gentlemen as those who used to turn out 
the Fire Brigade for their own edification might treat the 
secondary schools as arrogantly as some zealous but 
tactless School Board members tend to treat the 
primary schools. This danger might perhaps be real 
for a year or so, although, as in the parallel case of the 
Fire Brigade, it would in time disappear. 

But all this, it may be said, is “in the air.” The 
School Boards are here, and the Councils are here with 
their educational powers. To make a single educational 
authority means either to abolish the School Boards or to 
deprive the Councils of their powers. I agree, and since 
it is, 1 believe, politically impossible to dispossess the 
Councils, I would abolish the School Boards. No one 
defends Parochial Boards, and education is about the 
last public function which should be administered in 
very small areas. No one would object to the abolition 
of School Boards in towns like Oxford, where there are 
hardly any Board schools, and where the election is a 
farce. In those large towns where the School Board 
controls a majority of the elementary schools, and where 
real interest is taken in the elections, a good deal could 
be said for making the School Board the local authority 
for all grades of education, if that were not impossible. 
But as the retention even of these Boards involves the 
danger of leaving the education of the mass of the 
population which they represent in the hands of a 
weakened body exposed to constant encroachment and 
restriction from the body identified with the schools of 
the well-to-do I would abolish them also. London 


remains, where the centralisation of intellectual life, and 





the enormous economic inequality between one district 
and another forbids the Borough Councils to be the 
local educational authority, and where the County 
Council, though not unwilling to interfere with primary 
education, would certainly refuse to be responsible for 
it. No thoroughly satisfactory solution seems here 
possible, especially since the Londoners take so little 
interest in the School Board elections that about a fifth of 
the electors voted in 1goo and less than a quarter in 1897. 
Perhaps the best solution would be to abolish the cumu- 
lative vote and the obsolete electoral divisions, to give one 
School Board member to each of the existing Parlia- 
mentary constituencies, and so increase interest in the 
School Board elections ; and at the sametime either to do 
away with the co-opted members on the Technical 
Education Board altogether, and bring that body into 
the same relation with the County Council as any other 
committee, or to give the School Board large and 
effectual representation on it. 

In any case the sphere of work of the two bodies, 
if they both are to continue to exist, should be defined 
by the Government, and by the Government alone, and 
those on each body who can take a detached view of 
the situation should make it their policy to avoid inter- 
ference on either side 

I fear that none of these suggestions will be carried 
out. I believe that the intellectual productivity of the 
present Government was exhausted by the Bill of 1896, 
and that that Bill will in essentials reappear. School 
Boards will then be left in existence, though their 
position will be made intolerable. A “ paramount 
authority ” will be created out of statutory committees, 
which will meet in secret, and on which every interest 
will make itself felt except that of the neglected and 
indifferent mass. 

And finally, I am afraid that twenty years hence Sir 
John Gorst will still be sneering at the Board Schools 
for being “ mechanical,” while doing his best to prevent 
them from becoming anything else. 


GRAHAM WALLAS. 





THE THEATRE, 


“MAMMA.”—“ RICHARD IL.” 


OME little interest has been aroused by Mr. George 
. Alexander’s offer, at a dinner of the Playgoers’ 
Club last week, to produce at a matinée the work of an 
unacted dramatist which shall be selected by the Play- 
goers’ Club committee. The offer was made as an 
earnest of the willingness, the anxiety of one manager 
at least to encourage new writers to discover new work 
which shall effectively compete with that of the small 
circle of playwrights who at present hold the stage. This 
profession on the part of managers of eagerness to foster 
the budding plant of genius has hitherto always been 
received with something like incredulity, but there has 
lately been evidence, if possible more conclusive even than 
Mr. Alexander’s noble offer, which would seem to point to 
its truth without fear of contradiction. In a season of 
mourning and theatrical depression like the present there 
are naturally not many new productions of importance. 
Not only are our leading playwrights not unnaturally 
unwilling to send their priceless work into the world 
with so many chances against it, but managers are 
forced to economise, to minimise the risks as far as 
possible, and dare not venture upon the expense which 
an important play involves. Here, one might think, is 
the chance not only of the unacted dramatist but of the 
rising actor. Managers will reduce their salary lists, engage 
the younger and inexpensive artists and produce the 
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work of the younger and inexpensive dramatists. What 
happens? The managements of the Garrick, Prince of 
Wales’ and Criterion theatres have followed one another 
in reviving plays which date back to perhaps the most 
dead-alive period in the dramatic history of the country, 
plays which tumble off the shelf amid a shower of 
dust—which does not however succeed in reaching the 
eyes of the audience—plays which present no reason- 
able excuse for resurrection. Add to this that at one 
of the theatres, the Garrick, the play is cast among 
well known actors with a profusion which must 
involve a considerable salary list, and that in only 
one of the three productions is an opportunity given 
for an actor or actress of untried merit. In this one 
case, that of Miss Beatrice Forbes-Robertson in 
Mamma at the Criterion on Tuesday night, the fearful 
courage of the experiment was certainly justified 
by success. One can only suppose that it extended 
no further because with actors as with writers 
there was absolutely no new talent to be found. Other- 
wise with the excuse which the conditions of the 
moment afford for cheap mounting, cheap actors and 
cheap authors one can only suppose that managers 
would have made some experiment in exploiting the 
unearthed talent for which they have been clamouring. 
And Mr. George Alexander's speech to the Playgoers’ 
Club assumes its just proportions not only as a sporting 
offer but a passionate appeal. 

Mamma is an adaptation of a French farce by Mr. 
Sydney Grundy, made in the time when his chief claim 
to recognition as a playwright lay in his ingenious 
aptitude for Englishing the un-Englishable. Les 
Surprises du Divorce was peculiarly difficult to adapt to 
the English stage because the difference in the require- 
ments of English and French divorce law made it 
necessary to make the incidents of the play less instead 
of more respectable in the English version. It must not 
be thought, however, that Mamma is in any way 
unsuitable to the tastes of a properly conducted middle 
class audience. It is upon the results, not the causes of 
divorce that its humour is founded, and in every moment, 
in every line its fun is of the most homely, one might 
almost say the most obvious kind. Jack Pontifex has 
married a wife, and has a mother-in-law of the most 
familiar type. His first wife divorces him, he marries 
again, and after a short respite discovers that his 
second wife’s father has married his first wife and 
that the mother-in-law has returned to disturb his 
domestic happiness. Of course the trouble is solved 
by a second divorce, and the audience is left 
with the vision of the mother-in-law departing to the 
torture of her daughter’s third husband. The only 
parts in the farce that require any acting are those of 
the husband, played by Mr. Arthur Bourchier, the 
father-in-law of his second marriage, Mr. George 
Giddens, and the ubiquitous mother-in-law, Mrs. Calvert. 
Of these Mr. Giddens acted most capably in the 
traditional manner of farce, while Mr. Bourchier was 
essentially the comedian in a farcical atmosphere, 
taking the audience into his confidence, almost apolo- 
getic for the nonsense of the thing, unbending from an 
altitude of high art to make a few jokes of which he 
seemed to ask the audience to excuse the staleness or 
the vulgarity. He almost made the trite humours of the 
farce seem a new thing and was excellent throughout. 
Of Mrs. Calvert, in the part originally created by Mrs. 
John Wood one cannot say so much. The whole 
effect of her very comic personality being dependent 
on a sort of sleepy boredom of manner, it was obviously 
a mistake to cast her for a part which required aggressive- 
ness and vigour above everything. She was amusing, 
certainly ; but it was generally rather in spite of the 
part than with it, and often through such rather 
humiliating adventitious aids as a costume of Carmen, 
with a rose in the mouth, or a ducking in a horse pond. 
Miss Beatrice Forbes-Robertson was simple and charm- 
ing in the comparativeiy small part of the second wife. 

Mr. Benson’s Richard II. was noticed in these 


columns when it was produced at the Lyceum a year 
ago. Except that Miss Lilian Braithwaite plays the 
Queen instead of Miss Lily Brayton, the revival at the 
Comedy is virtually the same. Mr. Benson’s Richard 
is now, as then, a very fine performance. Its luxury of 
grief is suited to the very monotony of the actor’s 
method which is such a drawback in other parts. Mr. 
Rodney as the thrifty Bolingbroke, Mr. gees as the 
Duke of York, Mr. Weir in his beautiful sketch of the 
gardener, iare as good as ever, while Mr. Whitby, as 
the Bishop of Carlisle, is most valuable to the scenes of 
the third and fourth acts. Miss Braithwaite is graceful 
and refined as the Queen. 


P. C. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


MILNER’S NEMESIS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—While the negotiations between Botha and Kitchener 
hang in the balance, it is important that the Opposition, if not 
the Government, should realise the cul-de-sac into which the 
latter have marched in virtue of having no guiding principle 
in South Africa save coercion. 

Obviously, the crux in the negotiations is the disposal of 
the Colonial Dutch who are now with the Boers. Last year 
Mr. Schreiner estimated the rebels at 10,000. That figure 
always seemed to me preposterous : but let us suppose that 
between the original rebels and those who have lately joined 
the Boers, there are 5,000 to be dealt with In pursuance of 
the policy of pynishment and exasperation, the Sprigg 
Government, acting under and for Sir Alfred Milner, carried 
a measure under which numbers of the earlier rebels have 
already been imprisoned. Supposing then that the Boers 
surrender, there will be some 5,000 Colonial Dutch to 
imprison. It can hardly be proposed to leave free the men 
who have actually fought their utmost with the enemy, while 
many of their former neighbours are in jail for much less. 

On the other hand, however, there does not exist jail 
accommodation at the Cape for 5,000 rebels. Either then, 
the “ guiltiest” rebels will have to be left free while the 
others are in prison, or the latter will have to be released— 
that is, unless fresh prisons are to be built for the 5,000. 

It appears, then, that the Government have gone on 
fighting because they are at their wits’ end as to how to save 
their past policy. And it is hard to see how, now that they 
actually aim at a conditional settiement, they can give any 
tolerable terms to Botha without absolutely quashing their 
Cape Treason Act. 

Thus the misgovernment of the past hangs like a mill- 
stone round the neck of the present. Whether the Boers 
surrender on terms or are overwhelmed, the South African 
problem is equally insoluble on Milnerian lines. There is 
only one way out—a definite reversal of that policy. 

Iam, &c., 
JOHN M. RoBERTSON. 
8o, Baker Street, W., 12th March, rgor. 


AGRICULTURAL RATES ACT. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—Herewith I enclose report of a meeting of the 
Finance Committee of the Hull Corporation, held 1st March, 
at which I brought forward a resolution (almost identical with 
that moved in the Manchester City Council) on the subject of 
the Agricultural Rates Act, which was carried by 7 votes to 4. 
You will observe that, in order to keep well within the 
estimate (based on the average according to population), 
I stated Hull's proportion to be only £10,000 per annum 
though really the amount is about £12,000. 

An attempt was made to prevent any discussion of the 
subject on the ground that it was an Imperial question, with- 
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out success. I stated my anxiety was to assist the Government 
with their business and, as they had found themselves unable, 
on account of the divided state of public opinion on the 
subject, to deal with temperance legislation, the same reason 
would operate in this case and that, therefore, their best course 
was to drop the measure. 

The resolution came up for confirmation at the meeting 
of the City Council on Thursday last and, notwithstanding the 
threat of opposition, was carried, without debate, in the usual 
way, by show of hands. A Councillor (who happened to be 
the agent of the Tory Member for Central Hull) thereupon, 
to the general surprise, demanded a division (which was 
seconded) without a show of argument. The mover speedily, 
however, repented of his rashness and allowed the resolu- 
tion to be carried nem. con. 

Comment, I think, is unnecessary. 


Yours faithfully, 


J. CRAKE, 
3, Parliament Street, Hull, 11th March, tgor. 


CURRENCY FALLACIES. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sin—Mr. Everett's theory that for currency purposes the 
State can put an arbitrary value upon different metals, such as 
gold and silver, and permanently fixa ratio of value between 
them for all nations of the world is fallacious, because what 
he calls Mint law is only binding upon the nation that creates 
it and does not affect the commercial value of the metals in 
question. The legal tender coin of one country ranks only as 
bullion in another. Different nations have not yet managed 
to create and adopt a common standard of value as the basis 
of commercial exchange, and until they do so the basis of 
exchange itself is unstable. If, as Mr. Everett suggests, we 
attempt to establish artificially a fixed ratio between, say, gold 
and silver, which naturally fluctuate in value, like any other 
articles, with supply and demand, the State must stand the 
racket and pay the cost of maintaining the inferior metal at 
its artificial price, or the affair will break down. 

Mr. Everett takes a case in point which he fancies supports 
his view. The experiment was tried in Europe and America 
about thirty years ago. To use Mr. Everett's expression, 
France and the United States of America tried to make gold 
and silver currency as one metal, not by making coins of an 
alloy of both metals, which might be done, but by fixing a 
nominal or artificial ratio of value between the coined metals. 
What was the result of the experiment ? 

For a time Mr. Everett thinks it establishes great stability 
between the relative values of gold and silver, but for some 
reason, which Mr. Everett does not report or investigate, 
America closed her mints to silver, leaving them open to gold 
coin only, and France afterwards followed suit and did the 
same. The experiment failed. Silver coin accumulated and 
lay idle in the Government vaults. Gold coin alone entered 
freely into circulation, and Germany had a similar experience. 

This entirely disposes also of Mr. Everett's theory that if a 
Government coins.a metal and puts a money value upon it, it 
is certain to go into circulation at its nominal value. The 
opposite is far more sure : if aGovernment makes a coin legal 
tender at above its actual commercial value it will accumulate 
in banks and lie there until Government relieves the banks of 
their burden. This is what the experience of France and the 
United States and, I may say, Germany, also proved, and it 
compelled them to close their mints to unlimited issues of 
silver. Mr. Everett imagines our currency system permanently 
favours creditors and injures debtors and suggests that the 
monied classes have created the system to favour their private 
interests at the expense of the wage-earning classes ; if this 
were so, we must go back to simple barter at once, and then 
we shall know what we are really about and re-establish our 
commercial life on a simple basis. 


I am, Sir, yours truly, 
Joun W. Crompton. 


Rivington Hall, near Chorley, 
March, 1901. 


Sik—Your correspondent, Mr. Everett, after in his first 
letter confusing free trade with free coinage, and money with 
gold—“ the former measure of value has been tampered with 
in the interest of the owners of money (gold) "”—also now in 
his last letter confusing creditors and debtors with gold, is 
“afraid that your correspondents do not realise the facts of 
the recent history of the two precious metals.” 

Surely the columns of THE SpeakeR need not be 
burdened with elementary matter relating to coinage. The 
whole question between monometallists and bimetallists was 
freely discussed in the public prints a few years ago. The 
election of the President of the United States turned upon it a 
little more than four years ago, to the discomfiture of the 
bimetallists, and as the question seemed to be disposed of, I 
was rather surprised to see it revived by Mr. Everett in your 
columns ina shape implying, if I may be allowed to say so, 
no great familiarity with the subject. 

As a decided monometallist, of opinion that one standard 
of value though imperfect is infinitely better than two, I am 
quite ready to maintain my position. But I consider the 
question was disposed of some few years ago by all practical 
men. I fear a private correspondence on this subject, to which 
Mr. Everett kindly invites me, would only convince him of 
my obstinacy and tenacity. I rather agree, however, in the 
implication that in its present form it is hardly worthy of the 
attention of THE SPEAKER, 

W. F. CoLvier. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD ON MACAULAY. 


Sirn—Your correspondent Mr. Aaron Watson, seems to 
have missed the point of Matthew Arnold’s judgment on 
“ Middle-class Macaulayese.” Let me transcribe the passage 
from Letter VIII. of that incomparable volume Friendship’s 
Garland :— 

“* Explain yourself,’ said 1; ‘why do you call Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon's style “* Middie-class Macaulayese?”’ ‘I call it Macau- 
layese,’ says the pedant, ‘ because it has the same internal and 
external characteristics as Macaulay's style; the externa 
characteristic being a hard, metallic movement, with nothing 
of the soft play of life, and the internal characteristic being a 
perpetual semblance of hitting the right nail on the head 
without the reality. And I call it “ Middle-class Macaulayese”’ 
because it has these faults without the compensation of great 
studies and of conversance with great affairs, by which 
Macaulay partly redeemed them.’” 


ANOTHER PEDANT. 


fHE PUNISHMENT OF CRIME. 

Sir—I should be hard to please were I not satisfied by 
the reception given by the Press to my crime article in the 
Nineteenth Century for February. And any need I might have 
felt to notice certain criticisms was fully met by Mr. Justice 
Wills’ letter to the Times (February 21st). I did not intend, 
therefore, to notice Mr. Joseph Collinson’s letter which 
appeared in THE SPEAKER of the 2nd inst., but I find that in 
the estimation of some “ the courtesy of your columns” lends 
to it a fictitious importance. 

He says :— 

“Mr. Anderson, it appears, is himself a victim of theft; and 
though this happened months ago, the lapse of time, he tells us, 
has not cooled his indignation.” 

And he goes on to lecture me on the viciousness of “ retalia- 
tion” and “a spirit of irrational revenge.” The paragraph on 
which this is based states expressly that the theft occurred 
cighteen years ago; and it adds, “ It is not upon the thief that 
my indignation expends itself but upon the system 
&c.” In this case, moreover, I took a most “ irrational 
revenge” upon the criminals by obtaining complete immunity 
from punishment for the guiltiest of them, and a mitigation 
of sentence for the next worst. 

My article also, I must confess, betrays the indignation I 
feel toward those whom I describe as “ humanity-mongers.” 
This, perhaps, may explain your correspondent’s letter. But, 
I should add, I have no personal knowledge of him or his 
friends, for during the twenty years in which I have been inte- 
rested in philanthropic work on behalf of crimunals, their 
names have never come under my notice. 


R. ANDERSON, 
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REVIEWS, 


THE LITERATURE OF DEATH. 


FLOWERS OF THE CAVE. Edited by Laurie Magnus and Cecil 
Headlam. Blackwood. 


THE book which appears under the somewhat mystical 
and allusive title of Flowers of the Cave has not, as 
might be supposed at the first glance, any connection 
either with geology or botany. 

It is a collection of extracts upon death, very ably 
and thoughtfully compiled by Mr. Laurie Magnus and 
Mr. Cecil Headlam. But it is almost too compre- 
hensive a project to publish an anthology on death. 
It is rather like publishing an anthology on Man, 
in which should be included ‘The Man for wisdom’s 
various arts renowned ;” “‘ There was a little man and 
he had a little gun;” ‘“ Man wants but little here 
below ;” “‘He was a man, take him for all in all;” 
“There was a man in our town and he was wondrous 
wise ;” “ What is man, that thou carest for him?” and 
the whole text of “The Descent of Man.” Death is 
about as universal in literature as in human existence, 
and is infinitely more respectfully treated. If we tore 
the cover off The Golden Treasury, and substituted the 
title Flowers of the Cave, we should hardly find seven 
poems, we suspect, which did not contain some allusion 
to the subject of the mortal end. Death is involved 
in the discussion of any conceivable human subject. 
It is merely the full stop at the end ot the word 
“life.” ’ 

In an unpretentious, but singularly able preface, 
the editors demur to the notion that the treatment of 
such a subject is necessarily very depressing ; as they 
point out, the loftiest, and, we may add, the most light- 
hearted men of genius have faced it without a thought 
of it prostrating them. But though we fully applaud 
the editors for including all the various points of view 
from which this tremendous subject has been considered, 
no one could expect the poems and passages which 
they print to be uniformly or even generally of a 
character to elevate either the spirits or the soul. Death 
has called forth in literature not only much cheerfulness 
and dignity, much chivalrous hope and more chivalrous 
hopelessness, but also much panic, much paltry philo- 
sophy, much of dismal asceticism and more dismal 
frivolity, much of the self-indulgence of gloom and much 
of the gloom of self-indulgence. 

On the one hand, the scheme of the work admits all 
the great poems which gather round the conception of 
eternal life, such as Wordsworth’s “ Ode on the Intima- 
tions of Immortality,” which is, by the way, a magni- 
ficent example of the right way to sing about a common 
subject. Many realists, Wordsworth himself included, 
fell often into that futile realistic spirit which merely 
shows that a common thing is common. The higher 
realism shows that a common thing is uncommonly 
uncommon, and that all the trumpets of poetic style are 
not too sublime for its celebration. The case of 
idealism or truth to the soul, against realism, or truth to 
the tongue, might be tried on the issue of Wordsworth 
alone. He wrote two poems upon the idea of a child’s 
conviction of a life beyond death. When he was 
writing what, in his view, the child actually said, he 
wrote “ We are Seven.” When he was writing in his 
own language what the child meant, he wrote the “ Ode 
on the Intimations.” 

But just as there is the white side of the philosophy 
of death, as shown in Wordsworth’s Ode, so there is the 
dark side also, There are poems rightly included in 
this volume, and adorning any volume in the literary 
sense, of which we should say without hesitation that 
they are baser than the foulest epigram of Catullus. 


” 


Most people know Bacon’s vigorous pessimistic poem in 
this volume, which begins :— 

“ The world’s a bubble, and the life of man 

Less than a span.” 
and which concludes :— 
“What then remains but that we still should cry 

For being born ; or being born, to die.” 
The poem is expressed in terms common enough in 
philosophy and religion, and to many its Vanitas 
l‘anilatum will have a dignified and pious sound. To 
us, we must confess, this poem is the only one of the 
literary works of Bacon in which we see the Bacon of 
history, the Bacon who betrayed Essex, the Bacon who 
cringed to Buckingham, the shuffler, the coward and 
the snob. 

In order to see how misleading are titles and 
philosophical descriptions in dealing with moral atmo- 
sphere, we need only compare Bacon’s poem with the 
exquisite and even more famous lyric of Shirley, 
beginning ‘ The glories of our blood and state,” which 
is also in this book. Here there is, in a sense, a Vanilas 
Vanilatum attitude, but as different from the querulous 
cleverness of Bacon as a rich twilight from a yellow fog. 
Shirley’s melancholy is not for the ugliness of things, 
but for their beauty; it is that delicate and golden 
melancholy which is only possible to men with a great 
power of enjoyment. And because his sadness is a full- 
blooded and generous sadness, because it is a sadness 
over the goodness of things, he escapes in the last lines, 
like Thackeray, out of satire into a healthy and humble 
claim for happiness, in two of the most perfect lines in 
the language :— 

“Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” 
The poem might be a motto for The Newcomes. 

These two forms of melancholy pretty well cover 
the mass of extracts on the melancholy view of death. 
Melancholy, in the sound old Miltonic sense, had 
nothing to do with pessimism. Sorrow, indeed, is 
always the opposite of pessimism ; for sorrow is based 
on the value of something, pessimism on the value of 
nothing. Men have never believed genuinely in that 
idle and fluent philosophy (a theme for the devil's copy- 
books) which declares that earthly things are worthless 
because they are fleeting. Men do not fling their cigars 
into the fire at the thought that they will only last 
fifteen minutes, or shoot their favourite aunts through 
the head on the reflection that they can only live fifteen 
years. Nor is it from such thankless railing at this 
world that men have gained the best hopes for another. 
It is strange that sages and saints should have sought so 
often to prove the splendour of the house from the 
darkness of its porch. If we could really believe in the 
meanness of the meanest dust-bin, there would be no 
reason for not believing in the utter meanness of the 
stars. Surely it is far more credible that death is pre- 
cisely the breakdown of our mortal powers of praise : 
that when we cease to wonder we die; that we have to 
be dipped once more in darkness, before we can see the 
sun once more. 


G. K. C. 





DOCTOR MIRABILIS. 


THE Opus Masus or RoGER Bacon. Edited, with Introduction 
and Analytical Table, by John Henry Bridges. Three Volumes. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 


“ Mark what ills the scholar’s life assail, 

Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the gaol.” 
ALL these Roger Bacon, of the Order of Grey Friars, 
doctor mirabilis, suffered. Yet to him the opportunity 
of utterance came once ; the fiat of a Pope broke the 
seal of silence imposed by the jealous restrictions of his 
order, and commanded him to send a fair copy of his 
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work to Rome. But no such work existed. “ When 
your Holiness wrote to me, the writings you demanded 
were not yet composed, although you supposed they 
were.” How should he get a fair copy made? The 
Paris transcribers were notorious pirates. How should 
he obtain “assistants instructed in the tongues, in geo- 
metrical figures, tables and instruments”? And yet all 
these were needed. For the scheme for the advance- 
ment of knowledge which possessed his brain lay 
beyond the endeavour of a private man. It was a royal 
work, opus Basilicum, and only the Pope or Emperor or 
a magnificent King could compass the means to its 
achievement. But even so if the ear of the Pope could 
be won, forty years of wasted fortune and fruitless study 
would be rewarded ; and in fifteen months of feverish 
energy Bacon poured forth a succession of treatises. 
First the Opus Majus, to be followed by the Opus Minus ; 
and yet, again, a third, the Opus Tertium, to reinforce, to 
supplement and to epitomize. It was, as Dr. Brewer 
justly observes, a feat unparalleled in literature. Clement 
IV. he fondly trusted must help, if he could be brought 
to read—but Clement himself died a few months after 
the manuscripts reached Rome, and probably never did 
read them. 

To most of us the Opus Majus has been a misleading 
title. It has suggested an elaborately articulated system 
of thought, “the ripened product of a wise delay.” And 
we find it a persuasio pracambularia—an appeal to a 
Pope! We learn to see in it not so much a scheme of 
philosophy as a human document, to be read first of all 
for its deep human interest. The Latin is clear, but 
breathless ; you never stop to think of the turn of the 
phrase, but you are compelled by the sweep and energy 
of the thought. A want of proportion was inevitable ; 
further research was foreclosed by the conditions of 
composition; only where a train of speculation or 
experiment had been already tediously pursued, as in 
the case of Bacon’s study of the rainbow, could its 
results be committed straightway to writing. In other 
cases he had to be content to point out the path of 
advance. And therefore the Opus Majus is on the one 
hand a survey of the available sum of knowledge, and 
on the other the exhortation to a new method for its 
advancement. Its spirit is that of the De Augmentis and 
the Novum Organon of his namesake fused into a single 
work. 

Bacon’s opportunity passed never to return :— 

“ Against ignorance, under the cloak of wisdom, he urged, 

like Socrates, a lifelong war ; and, like Galileo, he met with a 

worse fate than that of Socrates, the martyrdom of enforced 

silence.” 
Condemned ten years after the composition of the 
three treatises propter novilates quasdam, he passed most 
of the remaining years of his life in confinement, and 
went to an unhonoured and unmarked grave. The 
frown of the Church blasted his reputation and buried 
his works. “ Not a doctor of the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century quotes Bacon,” says M. Emile Charles. 
“It is easier,” wrote our English antiquary, Leland, “to 
collect the leaves of the Sibyl than the titles of the 
works written by Roger Bacon.” A reputation for 
wizard arts kept his memory in honour and the manu- 
scripts of works that bore his name in request among 
astrologers such as Dee, Allen and Heyden, or fantastics 
like Sir Kenelm Digby, while it enriched the literature 
of the people with the merry tale of Friars Bacon and 
Bungay and the brazen head. A few judgments of 
weight were indeed recorded in his favour. Animated, 
it must be granted, with a pardonable jealousy for the 
— of his University, Antony Wood pronounces 
at— 

“All his works display so much solid erudition, so many 
physical fentamina, that when modern sciolists boast so much 
of their experiments, we may match Bacon with Bacon; and 
with the father and founder of the Gresham School the son of 
our University, whose singular praise it is to have given birth 
to such a man in an age so immature and unfavourable.” 

Earlier in the seventeenth century Dr. Gerard Lang- 
baine had a month’s mind to print some portion of the 





works of one whom his respected friend Mr. Selden 
much admired. For all that it was not until 1733 that 
the Opus Majus found an editor in Dr. Samuel Jebb. 

It would be difficult to point to so great a thinker 
whose works have exerted so little influence. When 
they might have changed the face of European civilisa- 
tion, they fell unheeded; now they take their place 
among historical documents. It is indeed possible, as 
Mr. Bridges reminds us, that the influence of his specu- 
lations may have worked, unrecognised and unacknow- 
ledged, in a later Renascence. It is certain that a 
memorable passage of Aristotelian comment on the 
Opus Majus was appropriated by Pierre d’Ailly, and 
that Columbus’s parchment-bound copy of the Jmago 
Mundi witnesses to this day by his autograph annotations 
in its margin to the authoritative impulse which turned 
him to the path of westward discovery. It is highly 
probable that the Paul of Middleburg, who induced 
Copernicus to apply himself to the construction of more 
accurate astronomical tables, had himself, as Dr. Dee 
roundly asserted, plagiarised Bacon far too freely in his 
work, Paulina'de Recta Paschae Celebratione. It is pos- 
sible, as Mr. Bridges suggests, that Combach’s edition of 
Bacon’s Perspectiva, published in 1614, which must at 
least have been known to Descartes, may have had 
something to say to the researches which bore fruit in 
the Dioptrique. But such questions belong rather to 
the curiosities of literature. 

The Church must take the responsibility for Bacon’s 
failure ; but the Church never had a more loyal son. 
His life was one of complete and unswerving obedience. 
Evil days had come to Europe ; the Caspian gates were 
open (was there not Friar William Rubruquis to wit- 
ness that they stood no longer ?); and the hordes of Gog 
and Magog had poured through them to ravage Europe 
and, if “ Ethicus the philosopher ” were to be believed, 
to meet the Antichrist that should arise and bow down 
before him. Unless Popes became philosophers, or 
philosophers Popes, what hope was there in the impend- 
ing struggle? The salvation of Europe rested with the 
Church, and the Church must trust to the arm of wisdom. 
Therefore Bacon pleaded for philosophy ; therefore he 
discovered critics in the fathers and geometers in the 
patriarchs ; therefore he demanded that Aristotle and 
Plato, Seneca and Cicero should hold the rank of masters 
in the education of a Christian. The revelation of 
Christ completed and assumed the philosophy of Aris- 
totle ; faith must be grounded in knowledge. With 
scepticism Bacon never had to wrestle ; so large and 
entire a faith could harbour no jealousy of the pride of 
knowledge. Freely and eagerly he laid his intellect at the 
feet of the Church ; that the Church could value the 
sacrifice by the poverty of the gift he never understood. 
God did not ask of man the defacement of His own 
image !— 

“ Before all the utility of everything must be considered ; 

for this utility is the end for which the thing exists. . . . . 
The utility of philosophy is in its bearing on theology and the 
Church and State and the conversion of infidels and the repro- 
bation of those that cannot be converted. ‘ The end 
of all sciences and their mistress and queen” is moral philo- 
sophy, “for this alone teaches the good of the soul.” 
A St. Francis, a Bonaventura, a Jerome of Ascoli thought 
otherwise. Philology and mathematics were in Bacon’s 
eyes the portals to knowledge universal. But, as we 
are reminded by Mr. Bridges, the fruits he demanded 
of philology were first and foremost a purer test of the 
Bible, and an intelligible Aristotle. In mathematics 
again Bacon’s standpoint was dictated by the old 
Quadrivium. Mathematics meant to him wisdom 
reaching from one end to another mightily, and sweetly 
ordering all things ; the ambition of a Discartes or a 
Hobbes to grasp through mathematics the key to a 
mechanical construction of the universe lay hidden in 
the future. That Bacon should have been a firm believer 
in astrology was not merely pardonable, it was inevit- 
able :— 

“ What is strange is not that the belief in the convergence of 

stellar influences towards the central point of a closed universe 
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should have arisen, but that it should so long and so persis- 

tently have survived the discovery that the universe was no 

closed, but boundless.” 
Every branch of knowledge Bacon had mastered except 
one—the law of Rome. To him the law of Justinian 
was “Lombard Law ;’ better that English clerks 
should accept the yoke of the law of France than of the 
law of Lombardy. Nor was he alone in complaining that 
the study of law—a laic and mechanic art—was supplant- 
ing theology and liberal studies, that Seius and Titius 
were driving Plato and Aristotle from the schools. But 
the spell exerted by Roman law was irresistible and, 
while Bacon was studying at Oxford and Paris, Sinibald 
Fieschi was re-editing Roman law to the profit of the 
Roman Church. The Corpus Juris Canonici was already 
confronting and rivalling the Corpus Juris Civilis. A 
legal atmosphere was pervading and contaminating as | 
department of speculation. Throughout the thirteenth 
century Roman law and Greek philosophy were con- 
tending for the mastery, and Roman law was victorious. 
Aristotle was an honoured and authoritative name ; but 
the spirit of Aristotelian philosophy was led captive in 
the toils of a legal system of thought. It is the business 
of the lawyer to weave his meshes close, and to drag his 
net wide ; to preclude debate and not stimulate it. What 
is elegance ina code is paralysis to philosophy. The 
Church was prompted by a very sure instinct when it 
canonized Aquinas and rejected Bacon. 

It only remains to point out some of the claims of 
this edition to consideration. By an extraordinary lack 
of critical judgment and common care the paca? and 
concluding part of the Opus Majus had been omitted by 
Jebb, who held it to be an independent treatise on moral 
philosophy, and one apparently of no great value. 
Possibly a very cursory glance at the lengthy excerpts 
from Seneca, which bulk so large in it, persuaded him 
in spite of overwhelming internal evidence of continuity, 
which a closer study would have revealed, that the 
treatise was little more than a Spicilegium or common- 
place book. His error remained unsuspected for more 
than a hundred years. It is true the Opus Tertium 
epitomizes the six sections (only the first four are pre- 
served) of which it consisted ; but the Opus Terlium was 
first carefully analyzed by Victor Cousin in 1848, and 
not published by Brewer till 1859. The year before 
this, however, Dr. Ingram had conclusively shown the 
existence of this seventh part and its continuity with the 
rest, and it affords further matter for surprise that it 
should have remained in manuscript yet another forty 
years, with the exception of a few pages of extracts 
printed by M. Charles in 1861. Despairing of the 
apathetic attitude of English scholarship, and eager to 
render tardy justice to one of England’s greatest 
thinkers, Mr. Bridges in 1897 took the field with a reprint 
of the whole Opus Majus, now for the first time com- 
plete. The De Multiplicatione Specierum, which in Jebb’s 
edition is placed between the fifth and sixth parts of 
the work, was printed in an appendix as a separate 
treatise. Mr. Bridges’ editorial essay was received 
with severe and not, it must be granted, unmerited 
censure at the hands of his most competent reviewers. 
They pointed out sins of omission ; they urged that in 
disclaiming all title to a “critical” edition he had not 
absolved himself from the duty of producing a faithful 
literal transcript. Mr. Bridges has made the wisest and 
most dignified retort possible under the circumstances. 
Acknowledging his insufficient equipment of expert skill 
in deciphering manuscripts, acknowledging that, though 
many errors in Jebb’s edition were corrected, far too 
many were retained, he has availed himself of the expert 
assistance of Mr. J. A. Herbert of the British Museum, 
himself a close student of Bacon, and has set to work 
to produce a more correct text. For such a course 
there was a further reason. While the sheets of Mr. 
Bridges’ first edition were passing through the press 
Dr. Gasquet reported the discovery of a beautifully 
written MS. of the first four parts of the Opus Majus in 
the Vatican library (Vatican 4086), of which a photo- 








graphic copy, Dr. Gasquet’s gift, may now be consulted 
in the British Museum. This, though at least thirty 
years later than the oldest MS., the Cottonian Julius 
D.V., which certainly dates from Bacon’s own century, 
is quite undamaged, and therefore Mr. Bridges has 
made it the basis of a revised text of Parts I.-IIL, now 
reprinted in a third and supplementary volume. The 
remaining four parts he has been unable to reprint, but the 
reader may correct his text froma lengthy list of errataand 
emendations supplied in Volume III. The editor has 
prefixed to the work an analysis which will be found a 
useful guide ; and for the index we must be thankful, 
though we could wish it more complete. Notes to the 
text are certainly never added when they are not 
wanted, but in many cases more would have been felt 
to be an advantage. For example, a series of references 
to paralle! passages in Friar William Rabruquis’ narra- 
tive would have demonstrated how much and how 
precisely Bacon was indebted for his geography to that 
indefatigable traveller. Excellent again as Mr. Bridges’ 
introduction is, there are many points in which too little 
help is given. We should like to know more of Bacon’s 
* Aristotle”—a subject on which the editor is silent. 
And, to select a particular point, we do not gather very 
clearly whether Vitello was or was not acquainted, as 
Bacon certainly was, with the properties of parabolic 
concave mirrors. Yet the introduction deserves to be 
read, and read attentively. Though it falls short in that 
minute knowledge and ripe scholarship which only 

ears of labour can give, as an appreciation of Bacon 
it never misses distinction of style and fineness of 
thought. 


y. 





ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT (BY AN 
AUSTRIAN JURIST). 


ENGLISCHE LOKALVERWALTUNG. By Dr. Josef Redlich. Leipzig : 
Duncker und Humblot. 


Ever since the time of Montesquieu the British Consti- 
tution has served as a thesis for continental rhetoricians, 
as a type for continental theorists and as a model for 
continentai reformers. And yet, for all the learning and 
ingenuity which have been devoted to its study, the 
British Constitution has seldom or never been accurately 
translated into terms of continental thought. Montes- 
quieu saw in England a mixed Constitution, a cautious 
equipoise of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy ; he 
saw also in England the perfection of statesmanship, a 
political heaven upon earth—king, aristocrats and people 
combining to maintain this constitutional equipoise. 
Montesquieu’s theory was adopted by Blackstone, and 
all the laws of England were expounded and interpreted 
with all the learning of an Oxford lawyer and all the 
facility of a courtier to prop up and adorn the theory of 
Montesquieu. Meanwhile the real power in England 
remained where it had been vested by the revolution of 
1688—in the landed aristocracy. Neither the imagina- 
tion of Montesquieu nor the labours of Blackstone could 
alter the facts. The machine worked away sublimely 
regardless of its expositors. But French and even 
English students went on for a century or so writing 
essays cribbed from Montesquieu on the mixed Consti- 
tution of England, just as the Greek student who had 
got up his Polybius declaimed two thousand years 
earlier on the mur) woXirea of Rome. When the 
Reform Bill of 1832 obtruded itself upon these vain 
studies and shook every atom of plausibility off the 
equilibrium theory, another school arose to study not so 
much the Constitution itself as the Inner Administration 
of England. Here, again, the historical bias ruled and 
the great Gneist succeeded in impressing upon the Uni- 
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versities of Germany an idea that Justices of the Peace 
are the life and soul of English local government. It 
seems strange that a man so learned and profound 
should have devoted a great part of his life to drawing 
a rose-coloured picture of our old local government 
and constructing a model system of local self-govern- 
ment based upon the local organisation of England 
when English local government was at its worst. It 
seems still more strange that he should have persuaded 
himself and the scientific world that the Justices of the 
Peace were ideal authorities for local administration, 
and that every encroachment upon their powers, every 
development of local democracy, has been a falling 
away from perfection, a stage in the decline of English 
institutions. 

Dr. Josef Redlich belongs to a younger school, free 
from bureaucratic ideas and _ oligarchic illusions. 
Diligent studies in constitutional law and history proved 
to him that Montesquieu’s theory was false, even for 
eighteenth-century England. An intimate knowledge 
of the England of to-day, of English institutions and 
English politics, made him suspect Gneist. Was there 
ever aGneistian England? What is this island paradise 
irreproachably administered by irresponsible magis- 
trates but a Utopia made in Germany for German con- 
sumption? Dr. Redlich’s sympathies are with English 
democracy as against Prussian bureaucracy. He is a 
true Austrian Liberal, with warm prejudices in favour 
of individual and political freedom; and we do not 
hesitate to say that England has been fortunate to 
secure an artist so brilliant, so sympathetic, and so 
painstaking—in a word so competent to draw a 
full-length portrait of her system of local government 
at the beginning of the twentieth century. This book 
is not a mere portrait ; it tells us not only the features, 
but also how those features grew. Jurist, historian, 
politician, Dr. Redlich has been able to survey, describe, 
and criticise the historical basis as well as the legal 
framework of all our local institutions, from the Local 
Government Board to the Parish Council. 

His work extends to more than 800 pages and falls 
into three parts—the first historical, the second descrip- 
tive and legal, and the third critical. The first part is 
the story of the decay and revival of local autonomy in 
England. Our author is no hard-and-fast, cut-and-dried 
specialist. He does not shrink from the broader aspects 
of constitutional development. His particular object is 
indeed to unfold the changes of inner administration only. 
But the scope of the book is admirably expressed in 
the longer title: Darstellung der inneren Verwaltung 
Englands in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung (i.c., Part 
1.) und in ihrer gegenwirtigen Gestali (Part II). 
Accordingly the first seventy pages take us down to the 
end of theseventeenth century. The growth of Parliament 
and of local legislation (private Bills) ; the institution of 
Justices of the Peace and the extension of their powers 
by the centralising government of the Tudors; the 
grant of municipal charters and that miserable decline 
of municipal government which ensued when the Tudor 
and Stuart Kings deliberately set themselves to manage 
Parliament by corrupting Parliamentary boroughs ; the 
rise of a Poor Law, the creation of a Poor Law parish 
and of a rating area: these are the principal themes in 
a short but masterly and comprehensive survey. Let us 
quote, as an illustration of Dr. Redlich’s manner, a short 
passage in which he gives the true explanation of the 
absence in England of that “ droit administratif”” which 
is so characteristic a mark of continental government. 

“The general development of Parliament is of the utmost 

importance to our subject because it provided every local 

division, whether county or town, with an open door through 
which to bring its local interests and grievances directly 
before the central authority. And this new privilege was of all 
the greater value because each locality had one or more repre- 
sentatives in the central authority (Parliament) which it 
approached, and was thereby enabled to secure a sympathetic 
consideration for its expressed wishes. The members of the 
House of Commons meanwhile, acting together though they 
represented distinct divisions of the country, and progressing 
by slow but simultaneous steps, were acquiring a double power 


of legislating —tirst by public general statutes for the common 
interests of the community, secondly by private or local 
statutes for the special and peculiar needs of particular locali- 
ties. The two functions had the same legal and historical 
origin in the common right of the local gathering and the 
Parliamentary assembly to present petitions to the central 
government as personified in the King. In either case a 
favourable reply took the form of a written law, for by written 
law the King in Parliament invariably prescribed for the needs 
both of his kingdom as a whole and of its component parts. 
As the activity of the State intensified, the energy of Parliament 
grew in both directions, until from the sixteenth century 
onward—when its procedure had become regularised—the 
result of its work always appeared as either a public or a 
private statute. Thus by exercising and developing 
the right of petition to its utmost extent and by preserving at 
the same time the old local divisions of the country, English 
genius was able to provide for local requirements in the form 
of statutes and so to keep under the control of Parliament 
what is in Continental States an undisputed preserve of admini- 
strative law and of the departmental activities of the central 
government.” 
In a sense the whole book may be regarded as a revolt 
against Gneist’s authority—as a protest against the 
Gneistian interpretation of English institutions. Gneist’s 
Verwallung, Fusliz, Rechtsweg (1869), followed in 1871 
by Self-Government, in 1832 by Englisches Verwaltungsrecht, 
and in 1886 by a short Parliamentary History of England, 
are the works towards which the criticisms of the 
younger writer are mainly directed. Gneist’s thorough 
mastery of detail would not in itself explain the influence 
which he has exerted, not only on German and Conti- 
nental schools of thought, but also (though to a less 
extent) upon the few English writers who have ventured 
to touch upon the local institutions of their own country. 
In Dr. Redlich’s words (p. 745) Gneist has not only 
given a historical picture of the inner administration 
and constitution of England, but .has abstracted and 
generalised therefrom a definite theory of self-govern- 
ment. Since the failure of the revolutions of 1848 the 
tendency to regard our English Constitution asa practical 
model has rather strengthened upon the Continent and 
many supposed imitations have been manufactured. 
But these copies have unfortunately been taken, not 
so much from the actual living organism, as from the 
replicas of Continental theorists like Montesquieu and 
Gneist, who lauded and exaggerated our monarchical 
and aristocratic forms while they minimised and depre- 
ciated the stronger underlying elements of democracy. 
Von Vincke’s excellent Darstellung der inneren Verwal- 
tung Grossbrilanniens (1815) is a remarkable exception ; 
and it produced excellent legislative fruit in the Stddle- 
ordnung of Freiherr vom Stein. Von Vincke found and 
criticised sharply and shrewdly English administration 
as he found it in 1815. Gneist had little or no 
sympathy with the constitutional reforms which followed 
the Act of 1832. A Jaudator temporis acli, Gneist 
spun his theories of local “self-government” and 
inner administration out of the ideal state of 
things which he imagined to have prevailed in the 
good old times when local England was ruled by 
Justices of the Peace. If Gneist had been compelled as 
a boy to learn by heart the second chapter of Fielding’s 
Amelia he would have modified his methods and 
extended his inquiries. It is truly remarkable that no 
writer of sufficient genius or learning should have arisen 
to point out that the reforms, which Gneist regarded as 
signs of political degeneration, are really the symbols 
and the machinery of a mighty political improvement. 
It is easy for writers of the historical school to sym- 
pathise with the reforms and the reformers of two 
centuries ago, but the nearer they approach contem- 
porary politics the worse does their judgment become, 
and all their researches are directed to illustrating what 
can only be called the absurd dogmas of such a master 
spirit as Gneist. Such works as those of Professor 
Brentano, of Mr. Webb, and of Mr. Charles Booth have 
no doubt taught Continental thinkers and critics much 
about English social life and the policy of trade combina- 
tions ; but positively nothing had been written to explain 
what the reorganisation of English local government 
means and is, or how it has been brought about under 
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the inspiration of the philosophical Radicals and other 
Liberal reformers. This is the problem which has been 
attacked and solved with singular brilliancy and success 
by the sympathetic genius of Dr. Josef Redlich, of whom 
it is difficult to say whether we admire him most as a 
philosopher, as a historian, as a jurist, or as an investi- 
gator and critic of working institutions. 





THEOCRITUS IN ENGLISH. 


THE IDYLLS OF THEOcRITUs. Translated into English Verse by 
James Henry Hallard. London: Rivingtons. 


Tuis is a revised edition of Mr. Hallard’s translations 
which appeared six years ago, but it will be convenient 
to treat the book on its merits without regard to the 
former edition. 

Schoolboys who refuse to see anything but a task 
in their classics are sometimes surprised in an affection 
for Theocritus ; and those who let slip their Greek and 
Latin at their first liberty have been known to keep for 
the Alexandrine poet of Sicily a fondness which even 
Homer fails to inspire. And he tempts the translator 
by a sweetness and simplicity which offer better hope of 
surviving in a new dress than some more characteristic 
Greek beauties. 

The translator submits himself to the judgment of 
the scholar and the man of letters, claims, that is, to 
have written neither crib nor paraphrase; and by pre- 
senting his work with a preface opens two lines of 
review—his theory and his execution. Passing by the 
attractive topic, What are the principles of translation? 
and, assuming that Mr. Hallard accommodates an + of 
literalness with a y of English idiom, let us turn first to 
the metres. He renders the “two or three, and indeed 
generally only one ” metre of Theocritus into “ nearly a 
score,” arguing that no one English metre but would 
stale the infinite variety which quantity and caesura 
give to the original. Surely a confession of weakness : 
is the range of blank verse as worked by Shakespeare, 
Milton, Browning, Tennyson narrower than the supple- 
ness of the Theocritean hexameter? Has the rhymed 
couplet not scope enough between Pope and Stephen 
Phillips? Indeed has not Lycidas furnished a model of 
a pastoral measure admitting the freest variety and 
adaptability? It would need an uncommon master of 
metre to succeed in all Mr. Hallard’s forms, and he 
shows plainly which are the forms wherein natural 
preference makes him move most easily and adequately. 

He is least happy in metres where there is least 
rigorous rule and facility is most dangerous. The 
blank verse has little character : for example, these lines 
(where he challenges comparison with Matthew 
Arnold's prose) from Gorgo and Praxinoe :— 

“G. How out of breath lam! _ I hardly got 
To your house alive out of the dreadful crowd 
Of carriages and people. Soldiers’ boots 
And cloaks here, there, and everywhere. I thought 
The way would never end. Your house, my dear, 
Is really much too far away from ours. 

P. My madcap husband's fault. He came and took 
At world’s-end here a beast's hole, not a house, 
Merely to keep us apart, the jealous wretch ! 

And all for spite, as usual.” 

Shabby verses these ; and Gorgo’s first phrase is no 
translation, but a paraphrase, while “madcap” is 
ludicrous as applied to the muff Dinon. 

Next here is a metre which admits of excellence 
only by fine steering between doggerel jingle and the 
stiffness of inversions or imperfect accommodations of 
the period of thought with the single line :— 

“Lacon. Ye, grasshoppers, behold how I 
The goatherd sting, for ye 
Not otherwise the reapers vex 
By singing ceaselessly. 
Comatas, 1 loathe the foxes bushy tailed, 
That come at shut of eve 
By Micon’s vineyard-close, and aye 
Go prowling round to thieve.” 


These verses would not bear singing. Can Mr. Hallard 
have had the Scottish metrical version of the Psalms 
before his eyes? The song with which the Desperate 
Lover (II1.) woos Amaryllis fails in the same respect :— 


“ Adonis upon the mountain-sides 
So maddened with love’s unrest 
Love's Queen, that e’en in death he bides 

For ever on her breast.” 
As song this would be vastly improved even by exchang- 
ing the places of Love’s Queen and So maddened. The 
rhymed couplets are more successful: the specimen 
quoted below shows their ease and prettiness, and 
indicates William Morris as the model—it is from 
Polyphemus’ Complaint— 


“ Summer and fall no lack of cheese is known, 
And in mid-winter time my cheesecrates groan. 
Sweetly I pipe (no Cyclops pipes like me) 
Al dead of night my love, myself and thee. 
Eleven fauns with moon-flecks on the brow, 
And four bear-whelps I foster for thee now. 
Oh come to me! The land will give thee more 
Than this green sea that yearns toward the shore. 
Sweeter the night shall be within my lair, 
Laurels and tender cypresses are there,” . . . . 


In these the thought fits line and couplet, and so line 
and couplet are naturally sung. 

But the versions which require more especial atten- 
tion are those in which the translator himself in his 
preface lays claim to originality. Like many more of 
us, he has attempted the fascinating and baffling task of 
reproducing classical measures in English. His prin- 
ciples (as declared on p. ix.) are, I think, sound : 
observances of quantity and caesura, careful manipula- 
tion of stress. Stress is an ill-beast in these experiments, 
never to be flouted but with great artifice to be humoured. 
Mr. Hallard is right in condemning the doctrine laid 
down by Mr. W. J. Stone’s pamphlet on the subject ; 
indeed, Mr. Stone’s examples were sufficient condemna- 
tion of his theory. Stress cannot be fought, but can be 
dodged. These metres area graft, and a graft must not 
kill the original stock. And stress does tend, though 
not universally, to coincide with quantity. Also, I think, 
Mr. Hallard is right in preferring anapaestic hexameters 
to dactylic. He does not argue the superiority of 
rhymed over unrhymed hexameters, but his practice 
exemplifies it. Here are excerpts for comparison :— 
“These were his words, and he ceased, and the goddess was fain 

to restore him, 

But -" lifethread came no more from the Fates, and now was an 
end. 
To the river of Death he sped, and away the waters bore him, 
A man by the nymphs beloved, and the muses called him friend.” 

I confess that, but for the rhymes, and regarded as 
pure hexameters, these could not pass : it is an obstacle- 
race over consonants to scan short some of these shorts. 
If with and from are to be shortened before a consonant, 
then it is surely better to write wi’ and fro’. 

But now for the unrhymed :— 

. Nay, nor that other one of her children did Laocodsa, 

a - — hearth in his home, having made sweet ending of 
ridal, 

ae quickly the standing stone from the tomb of their 
ather, 

Idas was ready to slay his brother's slayer and had slain, 

But Zeus came to his aid, and dashed from the hands of the 
thrower 

That wrought slab, consuming the man with bolis of his lightning.”’ 


It needs some impetus of breath to read these lines 
with the supposed relative values of long and short. 
Mr. Hallard’s ear is not as good as his theory. 


“Now, when the lizard sleeps in the wall and never a crested 
Lark flits by—to a feast art hieing thee now unbidden?”’ 


The first line is a hexameter, granting the first dacty] ; 
but who can give the full sound values and read hicing 
thee as a dactyl? These next are also possible lines, but 
they stand out as exceptional :— 


“ Pears and apples in bountiful plenty 
Rolled at our feet and sides, and down on the meadow around us 
Plum trees bent their trailing boughs thick-laden with damsons.” 
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The measure employed in The Rape of Hylas is really a 
juster equivalent for the hexameter, ¢.g.— 

“A muster of chieftains bold by many a city hailed.” 
In conclusion it is only fair to say that there are several 
pieces which may be read with pleasure as adequate 
English poems, and much that is praiseworthy as an 
attempt where realization would be a triumph. 


» P. 


a 
D 





WIT IN THE COTTON COUNTY. 


LANCASHIRE Humour. By Thomas Newbigging. With Illustra- 
tions by J. Ayton Symington. London: J. M. Dent and Co. 
BestpEs their liking for “ co-op ” stores and a weakness 
for half-timers, the Lancashire working classes have a 
dialect that is a foreign language to the Cockney anda 
dry humour that is racy of the soil. Lecturers know 
what to expect from an audience in the County Palatine 
—straight speaking and quaint sayings, often biting 
sarcasm, rendered all the worse because the unhappy 
speaker is not always able to quite catch the point, but 
he has the clearest evidence that it has been caught by 
his hearers. Mr. Newbigging has set himself the task 
of collecting some of the best of the stories and flashes 
of wit of these Lancashire lads and lasses. In the 135 
pages of his little work the author has but gathered 
together a fragment of the good things which are stored 
up in the Cotton County. Many of the anecdotes are 
old familiar ones, and they vary very much in quality ; 
but, taken as a whole, the collection is good. It will be 
an open question to readers who hail from the south, or, 
indeed, from any district outside Lancashire and the 
adjacent West Riding of Yorkshire, whether the author 
has succeeded, as he imagines, in so modifying the dialect 
“as to admit of its being readily understood by 
every intelligent reader.” That is not the best way of 
putting it, for such a test of intelligence may fairly be 
disputed, but the fund of wit and humour is too rich to 
be materially affected by occasional losses through 
inability to rescue the point from the obscurity of out- 

landish words. 

Amongst the “chestnuts,” one of the best is that 
told by Bishop Fraser against himself. Here it is :— 

“ Seeing two little gutter boys sitting on the edge of the pave- 
ment busy putting the finishing touches to a mud house they had 
made, stopped, and, speaking kindly to the urchins, the Bishop 
asked them what they were doing. 

“We've been makin’ a church,’ replied one of them. 

“* A church !’ responded the Bishop. Ah, yes, I see. ‘That, 
I suppose, is the entrance door (pointing with his stick). This 
is the nave, these are the aisles, there the pews, and you have 
even got the pulpit! Very good, my boys, very good; but 
where is the parson ?’ 

“* We ha’not gettin’ muck enough to mak’ a parson,’ was the 
reply.” 

An old libel on Radicals is claimed for Lancashire, in 
which one of that school of politics is defined as “a 
Tory beaut brass,” which, as the author says, is a near 
relation of the saying attributed to John Stuart Mill, that 
“some men were Radicals because they were not Lords.” 

There are several rather good stories relating to 
politics and politicians. It was not a bad way of 
expressing his contempt for soldiering, even when it 
took the form of Volunteering, of an old Rochdale man, 
who said to John Bright, at the time when rifle corps 
were being formed throughout the country, “ Yea, I 
always knew there wur a lot o’ foo’s i’ this world, but I 
never knew how to pyke ’em out before !” 

How will this old one ot Sam Brooks, the well- 
known Manchester banker, do as a comment on 
payment of members? His brother John had asked 
his advice about standing for the position of town 
councillor, and, having been assured that there was no 
pay attached to it—nothing but honour—thus replied : 
“Humph! Honour be hanged! Let me gie thee a 





bit of advice, John—whenever thee does ought for 
nought, do it for thaesell!” There are those wicked 
enough to say that old Sam Brooks’ advice is not alto- 
gether disregarded by some members of the House of 
Commons to-day—those superior persons who take 
guineas as directors’ fees, but who have a horror of 
making professional politicians by paying them modest 
salaries for public work. 

Just one more story, and then the reader must turn 
to Mr. Newbigging’s entertaining pages for himself. 
A would-be “feighter again th’ Boers” enlisted in a 
Volunteer regiment, but was rejected by the doctor on 
account of the bad state of his teeth. This is how the 
indignant patriot expressed himself: “Aw thowt as 
aw’d ha’ to shoot th’ Boers! aw didn’t know aw’d ha’ 
to worry em!” This trifling mistake of our friend is 
as nothing to the monumental errors of the War Office 
as to the Boers, and they are not even lightened by a 
solitary flash of wit. 


F. MADDISON. 





DIONYSIUS. 


Dionysius OF HALICARNASSUS. The Three Literary Letters. By 
W. Rhys Roberts, Litt.D., Professor of Greek in the University 
College of North Wales, Bangor, late Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge. Cambridge : University Press. 


Ir one having the requisite data in his mind picked up 
this book on a desert island, with the title-page torn off, 
he would not hesitate to say from which English 
university it had come. Works produced at the other 
one never contain stories about Bentley or Porson. 
This book does make an allusion to Porson, but it is so 
mated with Mr. Roberts’ view of Dionysius that we 
quote the passage :— 

“This arrangement [the scheme of his editorial labours] 
seems calculated to meet the wishes of any man of letters who 
may be led toread the book out of interest rather in the authors 
whom Dionysius elucidates than in Dionysius himself. Such 
readers, we cannot doubt, would be entirely to the mind of 
Dionysius. It is said that Richard Porson once remarked that 
he would be ‘quite content if, three hundred years after his 
time, it should be said that one Porson lived towards the close 
of the eighteenth century, who did a good deal for the text of 
Euripides.’ These words show at once the modesty and the 
pride of the true scholar. Dionysius was also a true scholar in 
his way, but his aims were more ambitious. His own chief 
desire probably was that, in days to come, it should be said 
that there lived (in the age of Czesar Augustus) a historian, born 
in the same Greek town as Herodotus, who had told once for 
all the tale of the origin and growth of the great Roman power. 
But should this claim be disallowed, he would then, we may 
feel sure, wish to be remembered as a scholar who had con- 
tributed something to the knowledge and appreciation of the 
literature of Greece.” 

Of the three letters which Professor Roberts has so 
thoroughly edited, the first is of least consequence. It 
is a cumulative and successful refutation of a state- 
ment, which had been made by some zealous 
but indiscreet Peripatetic, that Demosthenes had 
learnt the rules of rhetoric which he applied in 
his own speeches from studying Aristotle’s treatise 
on the subject. Dionysius rebuts the charge by 
proving out of Aristotle’s own mouth that the treatise on 
rhetoric was not written till after Demosthenes had 
published most of his great speeches. He supplies the 
materials for a set of Fasti Hellenici, dealing with the 
lives and literary achievements of the two, which are 
elaborated by the present editor. Demosthenes, it should 
be remembered, is Dionysius’ chief hero among all the 
great names in Greek literature. The claim of the peri- 
patetic, however, does not call so much for indignation 
(which Dionysius bestowed on it) as ridicule. His 
master would not have thanked the disciple for his 
partisanship. Aristotle, if nobody else, illustrated the 
saying, “ Philosophy paints its grey in grey and the bird 
of Minerva begins his flight when the evening shadows 
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fall.” He did not write to turn anything into an art and 
prescribe rules for practice. He came after the subject- 
matter was in existence and derived “ universals ” from 
it. That was his work and his pure pleasure. Dionysius, 
being jealous for the originality of Demosthenes, thus 
rescues Aristotle from a false position ; but some Platonist 
should have turned and rent him for his impiety in the 
second of these letters, in which he speaks of Plato with 
unbecoming disrespect. We could wish here that Pro- 
fessor Roberts had written an essay on this audacious 
piece of criticism. 

Professor Roberts excuses Dionysius on the plea 
that he treated writers as subjects of imitation, and 
judged them from a rhetorical point of view. This 
seems an expensive defence, for it makes most of 
Dionysius’ literary criticism so limited that it is nearly 
futile. It is no fault in the bow of Odysseus that few 
can bend it. Certainly Professor Roberts does well to 
point out that the irony of Plato’s stvle is lost on 
Dionysius, who appears throughout to be rather strait- 
laced in his literary canons. That distinction between 
“Asiatic” and “ Attic” style, which Matthew Arnold 
embraced with such joy, besets him. There is, no 
doubt, an opulence about Plato’s imaginative passages 
which shocks the severe adherent to Attic austerity. 
Owing to our nurture in Hebrew literature we 
are not offended, but charmed, and our literary 
conscience does not rebuke us. Sophocles is more 
sparing of metaphor than Shakespeare; Plato is 
more modern than his critic. Dionysius is trivial 
when he charges Plato with driving Homer out 
of his Republic because he was envious of him. It 
is a modern achievement to discover Oriental qualities 
in Plato; they are discerned in his habit of com- 
posing a myth when he has reached the limit of 
abstract thought. This appears to us to be the rock 
of offence in the path of Dionysius. He could hardly 
expect the myth at the end of the Republic to be written 
in the same severe manner as the discussions on the 
ideas in the Parmenides. Plato’s later works must have 
satished the critic better, since there is a manifest 
chastening of fancy in such works as the Parmenides 
and the Laws. Some people might even regard it asa 
sign of failing powers. 

Dionysius passes on to a review of the merits of 
various historians, in which he states his preference 
for Herodotus over Thucydides, and in the third letter 
he gives a long analysis of Thucydidean peculiarities of 
style. From his remarks on Theopompus we select one 
passage which shows Mr. Roberts at his best as a 
translator :— 

“ There remains his crowning and most characteristic quality, 
one which is found developed with equal care and effect in no 
other writer, whether of the older or the younger generation. 
And what is this quality? It is the gift of seeing, and stating 
in each case, not only what is obvious to the multitude, but of 
examining even the hidden motives of actions and actors and the 
feelings of the soul (things not easily discerned by the crowd), 
and of laying bare all the mysteries of seeming virtue and 
undiscovered vice. Indeed, I can well believe that the fabled 
examination, before the judges in the other world, of souls in 
Hades when separated from the body, is of the same searching 
kind as that which is conducted by means of the writings of 
Theopompus.” 

Professor Roberts discusses, but hardly at such length 
as one would have liked, the reasons for which 
Dionysius thought Herodotus superior to Thucydides. 
Having before us the verdict of posterity, we find it hard 
to look on this as other than a curious paradox. 
Dionysius thinks that Thucydides should have written 
more as a patriotic Athenian, and thrown the blame of 
the war more on the Peloponnesians. ‘Truth was not 
more dear than Plato to Dionysius. We could have 
wished that Professor Roberts had seen his way to 
discuss at length the detailed criticism of the style of 
Thucydides by Dionysius. Dionysius had a certain 
advantage over us in that he had access to the writings 
of Antiphon and other orators of that age; he could 
thus place Thucydides more exactly than we can. It 
appears to us that much of the harshness of Thucydides 


is due to thought bursting the garment of language. 
Somebody had to equip Attic with expressions suit- 
able for abstract thinking. Thucydides appears to 
have done this as much as anybody. It seems 
quite tenable that Antiphon and Demosthenes would 
never have wielded Attic with such success if 
Thucydides had not enlarged its resources. Pro- 
fessor Roberts has, these omissions notwithstanding, 
produced a very full edition of these letters, with 
abundant notes and introduction, as well as an interesting 
glossary of the “technical” terms used by Dionysius as 
a literary critic. Moreover, we owe it to Dionysius, 
as he bids us remember, that Sappho’s Hymn to 
Aphrodite and Simonide’s Ode on Danae yet survive. 


H. M. C. 





A CORNER OF CRIMINAL HISTORY. 


PRINCES AND PorsonerRs. By F. Funck-Brentano. London: 
Duckworth and Co. 


Tuis is the story of one of the most remarkable 
epidemics of crime that ever rode a civilized community. 
The scene of it is Paris and the Court in the zenith of 
the long reign of Louis XIV., when France led without 
rivals in all the things of the intellect, and stood at a 
pitch of power and military glory which has only once 
been surpassed, and then by herself. Beneath the 
surface of the splendid aristocracy of rank and wealth 
which sprang up round the Great King there existed 
and flourished, as we know, all the germs of rottenness 
which brought the fabric to sudden ruin in a few 
generations. But it often escapes the eye of the student 
that, beside all the tyrannies and atrocities of a social 
system maintained by constant waste and oppression 
and folly in the governors, there was common among 
them a degree of personal depravity and cruelty that 
helps us to understand what happened to their grand- 
children. The abominable state into which the Church 
had fallen, leaving Frenchmen without any firm ethical 
plan, was the chief proximate cause of this. An extra- 
ordinary reliance came to be put in the powers of 
sorcery, which the Church had always admitted to 
exist, and upon which it could not now place any 
respectable ban. 

The class of people who passed for sorcerers, 
witches and sworn friends of Satan in France at that 
time abound in civilized countries at this moment, and 
form one of the most curious of the problems of 
psychology. We know that many persons exist every- 
where to-day who declare that they communicate with 
the spirits of the dead. We assume too hastily that 
they are all impostors. On looking back to the period 
of which M. Funck-Brentano writes, to the period of 
our own James’ campaign against sorcery, and indeed 
to any period when the active earthly interference of 
Satan was believed in while the state of religion was 
bad, we find persons accused of witchcraft and devilish 
practices who were themselves quite obviously as much 
convinced of their own guilt as anybody else. Men 
and women have gone to torture and to the stake con- 
fessing in exiremis to things which our modern minds 
refuse to credit. They have confessed to interviews 
and dealings with Satan in person ; they have confessed 
to killing and injuring people by spells ; they have even 
themselves perished when others of their kind had 
threatened them with death by methods of soreery. 
They have honestly believed of themselves things of a 
kind that thousands of neurotic patients can and do 
believe of themselves in these incredulous days of ours. 
But whereas now they infect only a few with their 
belief, in the seventeenth century there were only a tew 
to doubt the existence of the powers they claimed. 
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Such sceptics as were found were not drawn from 
among the women of the court of-Louis XIV., as this 
volume of M. Funck-Brentano’s clearly shows. The 
writer has drawn most of his facts from the unex- 
plored archives of the Arsenal Library in Paris, as 
Mr. George Maidment, the able translator, tells us in 
his prefatory note ; and the matter which he has quarried 
out of these old police reports and secret papers would 
be incredible if it came from any other quarter. But 
the conscientious and hard-working De la Reynie, 
whose tenure of the Lieutenancy-General of Police 
raised that office to the dignity of a department of 
State, is an authority more reliable, perhaps, than any 
other of that time. The documents concerning the 
trial of Marie Madeleine de Brinvilliers throw a little 
more light upon the history of that extraordinary woman, 
the enormity of whose crimes has made her the subject 
ofa number of books. Among those with which we 
are acquainted we much prefer that of Albert Smith ; 
it appeared long ago in Bentley's Miscellany, and is totally 
unhistorical, but it is a very good novel of an old-fashioned 
type. It has escaped, having possibly shrunk from, 
the critical eye of M. Funck-Brentano. The Marquise 
gave society an impetus in the direction of poisoning 
and sorcery. In the words of a poet, “She poisoned 
high, she poisoned low, she also poisoned round about 
her.” In the end she was found out, arrested, tried and 
condemned to be tortured and beheaded. But the ball 
had been set rolling, and Parisian society became 
infected with a craze for this form of murder. It is 
terrible to imagine the state of an aristocracy which 
harboured such numbers of callous criminals. The 
King set to work to stamp out the sorcerers and their 
clients. The specially created Chambre Ardente did 
succeed in ridding the community of these pests ; but 
Louis was astounded to discover evidence, now first 
published by our author, of the dealings of the magnifi- 
cent favourite, Madame de Montespan, with the vendors 
of love-philtres and poisons. The means adopted by 
the lady to obtain and then to preserve the Royal favour 
are curious reading. The whole volume forms an 
interesting, if somewhat ill-digested, mass of facts in 
connection with a time and a phenomenon of which 
Browning had been a student :— 

“Soon, at the King’s, a mere lozenge to give, 
And Pauline should have just thirty minutes to live ! 
But to light a pastile, and Elise, with her head 
And her breast and her arms and her hands should drop dead !" 





. 
THE PARIS CORRESPONDENT ONCE MORE, 


FRENCH LIFE IN TOWN AND CountTRY. By Hannah Lynch. 


London : George Newnes, Limited. 


Miss HANNAH LyNCH is a lady of Irish origin who may 
be described without offence by a word borrowed from 
a French novelist (no favourite of hers) as a déracinée, 
She is accustomed to make excellent copy with her 
experience of travel and residence abroad; and as an 
authority on France she combines with the prestige of a 
Paris correspondent to a London periodical the advan- 
tage of having spent, since childhood, considerable 
intervals of time in that country and of having traversed 
at least a wide extent of its surface. The present 
reviewer cannot boast of anything like the same oppor- 
tunities, and he cannot hope to match her credentials ; 
he would, indeed, be bold to the verge of impertinence 
if, daring to quarrel with certain pages in her book, he 
attempted to refute her conclusions regarding the 
general characteristics and tendencies of French society 
by pitting his particular experience against hers. A 
vigilant distrust of personal experience as the one 
sufficient basis on which to found moral judgments 
affecting vast human groups is inexpressibly valuable to 
travellers with a talent for generalization, In order 





to understand a nation which possesses a continuous 
history and a living literature of the first rank, it may be 
doubted whether first-hand acquaintance with a certain 
number of citizens and centres of activity—that may or 
may not be typical—be so indispensable as a ripe know- 
ledge of its political and social development and of the 
masterpieces of imagination in which inevitably its 
original spirit is treasured up. It is well also to 
remember that the more usual result of foreign travel is 
not to enlarge minds, but to contirm prejudices ; while 
the unfortunate fact that foreigneis seldom have the 
opportunity in any country to observe life under quite 
normal conditions is complicated in almost every case 
by some personal disqualification of character or 
circumstances. 

For instance, there is such a thing (I mention it 
with compunction) as the limitation of sex, The most 
superficial observer knows what importance attaches in 
the Latin countries, and especially in France, tu the 
institution of the café. Yet to women who respect 
themselves the vie de café is almost a closed book. Is a 
woman competent to discuss the working of boys’ 
schools? It may well be doubted ; and yet there is no 
instance in which the theories maintained in books more 
obviously require to be corrected and supplemented by 
familiarity with the practically working of asystem, But 
Miss Lynch, with her Demolinsat her elbow, bas no hesita- 
tion about condemning a type of establishment respon- 
sible for the training of a race of men she repeatedly 
professes to admire. Apparently she has never met 
a French schoolboy, with healthy animal spirits, a 
lively and not precocious brain, frank manners and 
a beaming face that expressed the happiness of 
living under the deplorable conditions of a clerical 
education. (Personally, I happen to have been 
more fortunate.) Is a woman seriously qualified to 
pronounce on the value of conscription, the life of the 
barrack, or the spirit of military discipline—a subject 
on which this lady is particularly eloquent? Is it for a 
woman to concern herself and to instruct her readers 
about the Bal Bullier, and that dull haunt of British 
pharisees studying Parisian vice, the Moulin Rouge, and 
other establishments of Montmartre where (Miss Lynch 
tells us) “a great deal of hot-blue wine is consumed,” 
where “ ladies display their under-wear, and their havoc 
of virtue is gauged by the length of their laundress’s bill "’? 
This is, perhaps, the wittiest sentence in the book ; but 
somehow one would prefer that a man and not a woman 
had written it. If these remarks are ungallant, | would 
atone for them by acknowledging that there are depart- 
ments of French life of which a woman is infinitely 
better qualified to speak than any man, Convents, for 
example. Miss Hannah Lynch was put to school at a 
French convent, and she has never quite recovered from 
the experience. Whether, at that or any period, she 
professed the same faith as the good Sisters, I do not 
know ; but she was a rebel ; she has retained the worst 
possible impressions of these formidable institutions, and 
in the repressed but volcanic severity of her remarks 
about the obliquity of nuns and the corruption of their 
pupils there is a hint that the laurels of Maria Monk have 
prevented her from sleeping. 

The frankly personal tone in which Miss Lynch 
writes about France is not only in itself a charm, but it 
serves to remind us continually that her conclusions 
may often be profitably discounted as the result of 
experiences which are not everybody's. She was, on at 
least two occasions and for considerable periods, a 
“ paying guest” in “reduced” families. A_ situation 
from which she seems to have suffered seme discomfort 
enables her to give English readers several pieces of 
information which may be useful to them; but it hardly 
justifies the general picture she draws (from apparently 
no other source) of the economy of small households, 
since French families which receive boarders are 
admittedly most exceptional; nor is her tale about 
“ the interested hospitality of a well-known Flemish 
countess” a good illustration of French parsimony. 
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But her most serious limitation, so far as personal 
experience goes, is her position as a foreign journalist in 
Paris. It may be said generally that, if foreign journa- 
lists have exceptional opportunities for collecting facts, 
they are by professional instinct peculiarly liable to fall 
into that sort of misrepresentation of moral issues and 
social tendencies which consists in misplacing the 
emphasis. They are wont to herd together ; no class is 
more readily affected by superficial enthusiasms; of 
none is native society more generally—or more naturally 
—suspicious. By the nature of the case they consort most 
with cosmopolitans, or with natives whose enlightened 
hospitality is rarely unexplained by causes which tend 
to put them out of sympathy with the national life. 
There is abundant evidence in this book that Miss Lynch 
shares these disadvantages of her profession. She talks 
at some length of French “society” in the narrower 
sense, and the impression she seems bent upon pro- 
ducing is that of a society consisting almost exclusively 
of cosmopolitan jingoes, of Castellanes and Christianis, 
of people with false titles and bad manners, of Jesuit- 
ridden conspirators and brainless Anglomaniacs. For- 
tunately, it is not even necessary to have associated with 
French people of condition to know that this impression 
is radically false or absurdly incomplete; and Miss 
Lynch may be corrected by an appeal to the authority 
of many other sociologists, not excluding those few 
French novelists who, not as “ lions” but as gentlemen, 
were enabled to see this corner of French life from the 
inside. All her sarcasms about false titles, for instance, 
show a singular defect in the sense of proportion. The 
thing exists, of course ; but the inducement to assume 
the dignity of a count or a baron is, in the France of 
to-day, relatively slight. A title was never confused 
with nobility, and it symbolizes power and wealth no 
longer. The class for which a title still has any great 
significance is an extremely small one ; it is traditionally 
suspicious and commands effective means of verifying 
the pretensions of strangers. 

Miss Lynch makes little mention of the unosten- 
tatious and usually poor country gentry who neither 
marry Americans nor attempt to shine in Paris; and 
she is remarkably silent about the cultivated, often 
wealthy, liberal and intensely national society of the old 
professional classes. She uses the word bourgeois only 
in the inanely contemptuous sense in which it has long 
been prized by the cockney journalist and the suburban 
reader. The word, indeed, has almost as many meanings 
as our “gentleman,” and I fancy an attempt to finda 
series of equivalents for these two words in English and 
French respectively would throw an interesting light on 
the social traditions and the forms of thought most 
characteristic of either people. Has it occured to Miss 
Lynch, I wonder, that a bourgeois is frequently a person 
whose forefathers, for several centuries, have always 
followed a liberal profession, played a great part in 
public affairs, and given their children the best educa- 
tion the times afforded ? 

A chapter of this book is devoted to the conditions 
of life in the French Army. Nourished on the too 
stimulating calumnies of the unspeakable Gohier, she 
approaches this important side of French life in a spirit 
of malevolent credulity. What notions about the French 
Army she has not taken from the slanderous and 
hysterical pamphleteers who have written on the 
subject with a special and immediate aim in view 
she seems to derive from a correspondent described 
as “a scientific student whose time was lamentably 
squandered in his year of futile service.” This 
person’s revelations are not particularly sensational: 
they simply describe in general and enthusiastic lan- 
guage the hardships of compulsory service from the 
point of view of a man who should certainly never have 
undergone them. This is indeed the inevitable defect 
of conscription. Like the English public school, it is a 
system made for the normal type, not for the exception. 
There are always a certain number of boys at a public 
school who are incapable of profiting by the experience, 


who, weak in body, naturally rebellious, painfully sensi- 
tive to ridicule, disposed to shirk every obligation of 
discipline and to translate esprit de corps by tyranny, tend 
to a joyless and morose insulation. The malingerer, 
the smug, the loafer are often to be pitied, and they 
never are; but the sympathy one may naturally feel 
for such failures should not be allowed to distort our 
impressions of the system. Miss Lynch is unable to 
adopt a normal standpoint. It would be useless to ask her 
whether, among the many thousands of conscripts she 
must have seen in every part of France, any considerable 
number looked like miserable and deteriorating victims 
of the brutal corporal, the ferocious sergeant, the 
sardonic and implacable captain of the legend. How 
often has she noticed in the demeanour of French 
officers encountered in society, at public resorts, in the 
streets and at provincial fables d’héte that fierce and 
irreconcilable contempt for the mere pékin of which she 
speaks so lyrically ? Such of us as count Frenchmen who 
have served or are serving their time among our intimate 
friends may smile at the picture she draws ; her other 
readers will correct her exaggerations by their general 
knowledge of human nature and by an elementary sense 
of proportion. Miss Lynch is content to generalize from 
the experience of one abnormal being, whose notes, by 
the way, she reproduces “in their original English.” 
There is no equivocation in “ original.” The young 
man’s ‘English is excellent, and I should be surprised if 
his German were less perfect. ‘The beginning,” he 
tells her, “ is the hardest time in barracks. The cavalry 
and artillery regiments are the worst of all. You 
would not believe half the dreadful things I could 
tell you of them.” Oh! wouldn’t she? but one is 
glad upon the whole to believe that this whimpering 
renegado is so slightly acquainted with Miss Lynch. 
A lady whom Courteline’s charming little farce Lidoire 
(which I remember to have seen played by a ‘company 
of Vosgian peasants and small shopkeepers in the open 
air, a few miles from the German frontier, with scores 
of grinning and appreciative piou-pious among the 
audience) can fill “with an unutterable sense of sadness 
in contemplation of the futile suffering of barrack life,” 
must be congenitally wanting in that faculty which the 
schoolmen and Maistre Alcofribas have called le propre 
de 'homme. 

The army is one of those central institutions of 
French life which must be approached with sympathy 
by all who desire to acquire a sane view of the people ; 
another is unquestionably the Catholic Church. Space 
fails me to show how completely Miss Lynch is disquali- 
fied by her deep and personal dislike of /a calotte. It 
infects all her judgments—her judgment of “ high life,” 
of secondary educatjon, and of the French Academy 
(which contains all practising Catholics). Perhaps 
it will be enough to mention that one of her favourite 
books is l’Empreinte—a work which may be usefully 
compared with the lucubrations of M. Drumont, and is 
dictated- in exactly contrary interests by a spirit essen- 
tially identical. 

It would be wrong to leave the reader under the 
impression that Miss Lynch’s book does not contain a 
great many instructive details, and a great many com- 
pliments addressed to our neighbours, some of which— 
as her assertion that there is no squalor in Paris—are 
remarkably silly. Like almost all the writers who detest 
what is most characteristic of the country, she professes, 
in general terms, an almost extravagant affection for the 
inhabitants. She has evidently succumbed (as intelli- 
gent foreigners must) to the refinement and amenity of 
French conversation in almost all classes. She bows 
before the French ideals of womanhood, of the family 
and the home, before the industry and the self-respect 
which are the distinctive qualities of French workmen 
and peasants. She has studied the rag-picker and the 
little dressmaker of Paris to advantage, and the organi- 
sation of the Assistance Publique, so that the last 
pages of her book are well worth reading. But, as I 
have tried to hint, too much space is devoted to the 
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support of sects and parties, and the satisfaction of 
obscure personal resentments, for the whole to be as 
valuable as certain parts. Much, indeed, of her political 
vituperation might have been spared if only for the 
reason that the Paris intelligence of our daily press is, 
generally speaking, in the hands of ready writers whose 
interest in French parties is sufficiently ardent; and 
nothing she can tell us about nationalism, for instance, is 
quite so diverting as the daily twaddle of the fantastic 
old gentleman of uncertain extraction who is sometimes 
described as the first journalist in Europe. 

In conclusion, Miss Hannah Lynch may be advised 
in a second edition to reconsider her idea that the 
inhabitants of Picardy are Flemings, to attend to French 
accents, and to revise the following (among other) 
words and phrases: le Feunesse Royaliste, le boxe, pour 
service exceplionelle, pelils gens, and demi-pensionaires, 


F. ¥. &. 





FICTION. 


A NaRRow Way. 
Co, 

TREWERN: A TALE OF THE 
London : T. Fisher Unwin. 


By Mary Findlater. London: Methuen and 


TuHirtigs. By R. M. Thomas. 


How far Miss Findlater means Boswell’s endorsement 
of Veltaire—“ aprés tout, c’est un monde passable ; but 
we must not think too deeply ”—which she puts on her 
title-page, to express the theme of her clever novel, A 
Narrow Way, we do not know. It seems to us merely 
to give a hint for one aspect of her problem which is, 
we take it, to express not merely what is valuable but 
what is “linked with the eternal,” is too restricted in 
word, thought and deed by narrow religious beliefs. 
But Miss Findlater is much too good an artist to express 
rigid intellectual conclusions on such a matter. She is 
more concerned in showing that the world is something 
more than passable (which is the end of all art) than in 
upholding shallowness of thought or even restriction of 
action as the necessary concomitants to so finding it. 

It is true that the charming heroine, Kitty 
Cameron, seems to shine in the narrow way to which 
her maiden aunt’s severe religiousness confines her and 
her glimpses of the broader path, so far as action is con- 
cerned, were certainly such as led to destruction. Still 
Kitty Cameron was undoubtedly no blind plodder on 
the narrow way, like the aunt with no soul whose petty 
fussiness in life and religion she defends so ably, for in 
imagination she transcended such bounds. How can 
one of whom it was possible to say, “ Kitty enjoys 
everything, even having a cold, or a wet day,” be taken 
as typical in any walk of life? It was not narrowness 
that made Kitty what she was ; it was her own generous 
thought and large-mindedness which enabled her to 
draw the best out of all she came in contact with. 
She would never have had the terrible experiences in 
“ the world ” of her friend Maude, even if she had had 
Mrs. Simnie, the encyclopzedia with no common sense, 
fora mother. It may have been a passable world for 
old Miss Cameron, because she never thought at all. 
It was a more than passable world for Kitty because she 
thought so deeply. 

The truth is that though Miss Findlater paints 
uneventful existences in sombre tints the flow of life is 
under it all. Miss Cameron, Kitty, Maude, Horatio, 
Dr. Marks and the rest are all real people, and the 
different conventions of their lives matter little in the 
face of this all-important fact. Whenever we find life 
painted with sympathy, sincerity, and conviction, 
whether in the parlour of Morningsfield Terrace, 
Edinburgh, or in a drawing-room in Park Lane, or a 
gambling saloon in San Francisco, we know that we 


shall gain some experience and make some new friends. 
For this reason we have not found a dull page in A 
Narrow Way. 

It is always a pleasure to be able to praise work by 
a new author, and we believe we are right in so styling 
Mr. R. M. Thomas. His unpretentious little study of 
Welsh life in the Thirties is a fresh oasis in the somewhat 
arid desert of recent novels by established authors who 
refuse to write up to their capacity. If he shows that 
naivelé and hesitation that come of writing in a new 
medium, he also shows a quite unusual sincerity and a 
delightful freshness of style and point of view. 

Mr. Thomas has developed in the difficult form of 
an autobiography a character of singular strength and 
attractiveness. David Evans, of Trewern, with his deep 
love of nature, his independence of character which 
leads him to follow what he dimly apprehends to be 
right even at the expense of losing caste with the other 
landowners of his county, his modesty and simple 
shrewdness, is a fit hero of romance, and what interest 
the book lacks through Mr. Thomas’ neglect of plot for 
the sake of illustrating incident is fully compensated by 
the unity which David's character gives it. Trewern is a 
vivid series of pictures, illustrating the country life of 
the time, especially in its political aspect, with the great 
figure of David always in the foreground and sometimes 
by his side the fighting Radical lawyer, Gwynn, hater of 
injustice and yet acutely aware of the ironies of political 
strife. Typical chapters may be instanced—i.e., that which 
tells, with a fine feeling for natural description, how 
David guided a political agitator whom he despised to 
safety across a dangerous bog on a dark night, and that 
which describes the polling for the great Reform Par- 
liament in the county town of Merlinston, with its clear 
understanding of the attitude of the tenant towards the 
master whose vote he followed. Altogether, Trewern is 
one of the most promising first books that we have read 
for many years. 


L. R. F. O. 


Love and Honour, by M. E. Carr (London: Smith, Elder 
and Co.), deals with an old theme in a new setting. The 
story is of a woman who meets the right man too late 
for honourable love. Anais de Sainte-Elisaire was, before the 
Revolution, engaged to her German cousin, Heinz von 
Ostenberg. Before they are married the Revolution breaks 
out; Anais’ family are arrested as aristocrats, and all perish, as 
Heinz believes, on the guillotine. Heinz cherishes this first 
love with an almost religious fervour; and, when at Cassel (the 
thin love story of a German and a Frenchwoman is given an 
appropriate background in Napoleon’s new kingdom of West- 
phalia), he recognises his Anais in the beautiful wife of 
General Duclos, his emotion is great. Unable to tear himself 
from her, he accepts a position under King Jerome and the 
dangerous /iaison begins. It ends relentlessly in dishonour 
anda terrible expiation of his sin by Von Ostenberg. Though 
the story is somewhat conventional in theme and treatment, 
and at first hangs fire a little, the tragic dénouement is developed 
with vigour and due impressiveness, and many of the 
characters are sympathetically sketched in. Especially is this 
the case with Von Ostenberg’s stern old mother, and his friend 
Pustan, and his good angel, Veronika von Barby. It is a dis- 
tinctly readable romance. 

Two Irish stories, one by “Rita,” The Sin of Fasper 
Standish, and one by Miss Tynan, That Sweet Enemy (West- 
minster: Constable), would naturally suggest a study in 
contrasts between old-fashioned sensational fiction and the 
modern sentimental novel ; and, as both novels have to do 
with English families on old Irish estates, and, naturally, with 
love-making between the natural enemies, the comparison 
might be pressed very close. But, curiously enough, “ Rita,” 
though the framework of her book is melodramatic enough, 
subdues herself more than usual to expressing temperament 
and character; while Miss Tynan, unlike her wont, is full of 
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moonlighters and sleep-walking. Both books are conven- 
tional in their treatment, and both are readable. Personally, 
we prefer the occasional humour and literary excellence of 
That Sweet Enemy to the harrowing sentimentality of The Sin 
of Fasper Standish. But, judged by “ Rita’s” own standards, 
the latter is as good a book as she has written, while the 
former is not at all up to Miss Tynan’s capacity. 

The Black Tortoise, by Frederick Viller (London : 
Heinemann), is a kind of book becoming rarer every year—a 
readable detective story. How far the puzzle of it will be 
found sufficiently difficult to make it generally entertaining 
we find it hard to say, having been unfortunate enough to 
guess where the weakness of the photographic evidence came 
in. For all that, however, we enjoyed the book, which does 
not depend too much on one line of mystery, and deals 
besides with more or less interesting characters. The detec- 
tive, himself, for example, is much more human than his class 
are as a rule in fiction. 

“The word ‘revenged’ was pronounced with such 
emphasis that the ‘g’ sounded through her teeth like the 
fizzing of a cooling saline.” A disturbing metaphor this to 
come at the close of a tragic scene of disappointed love, but 
there is never any accounting for what Mr. Gordon Cuming 
Whadcoat is going to say next. His Lordshipf's Whim (London : 
Effingham Wilson) is a strange mixture of idyll, melodrama 
and social satire. The author seems to have no sense of 
repression, and has little delicacy in the choice of words, but 
there is undeniable vigour in parts of the book, and imagina- 
tion of a wild, lawless kind. 

Those who are led bya startling title and a ghostly cover 
to expect to be thrilled by The Tragedy of a Pedigree (London : 
Greening and Co.) will be grievously disappointed. — It is 
never for a moment sensational, though it seems all the time 
to be upon the point of being. After beginning in a promising 
way with the dying down of an ancient family till the only 
person left to save it from extinction is an Oxford Don who 
cares nothing for the estate or the customary ptrsuits of one 
in his position, but whom an energetic and managing sister is 
determined to take in hand for the credit of his name, it dies 
down into chapter after chapter of that conversation making 
which is the bane of modern fiction and indeed very largely 
of modern conversation. Men you are told are clever make 
such remarks as “ Ambition might be defined as a common 
means to an uncommon end,” and whether or not you have 
added to your store of worldly wisdom, you have certainly 
learnt nothing about the people who are talking and advanced 
no whit towards a development of the problem, whatever it 
may be, that the author is dealing with. After some chapters 
of this kind of stuff something happens, or rather you learn 
that something had happened five years before, and then 
people begin talking even more irrelevantly than before. So 
the book meanders to a close, Mr. Hugo Ames’ undeniable 
talent for character study being quite lost in his inability to 
observe proportion between his main theme and his illustra- 
tive digression. 
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